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BSASOVRY. 


We  give  below  some  observations  upon  tbe  origin 
•f  Freemasonry  as  an  institution^  which,  it  will  be 
readily  seen,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  commonly  received  opinions  respect- 
in,$  its  antiquity.  We  recommend  them  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers,  not  as  doctrine,  but  as  the 
speculations  of  an  able  writer, — the  opinions  of  a 
scholar,  who  has  made  the  subject  his  study,  and 
one  who  has  by  no  means  viewed  in  a  contracted 
manner  the  history  of  our  birth.  If  necessary,  in 
some  future  number  of  our  paper,  we  shall  offer  our 
ideas  respecting  their  correctness;  but  were  our  in¬ 
clination  favourable  to  such  a  procedure  at  present, 
our  limits  would  forbid  it.  The  remarks  below  are 
extracted  from  a  work  published  in  the  year  1822, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient 
Freemasons  of  South  Carolina,  by  the  Most  Rev. 
Grand  Chaplain  of  the  Lodge.  We  trust  they  will 
be  received  by  the  fraternity  as  an  attempt  to  shed 
light  upon  a  subject  which  seems  to  be  buried  in 
impenetrable  obscurity. 

“The  principles  of  our  Order,  are  coeval  with 
the  creation.  Founded  upon  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  commands  of  God,  nothing  bad  precedence 
of  them  in  Time.  The  origin  of  the  society,  how¬ 
ever,  as  an  institution  distinct  from  other  associa¬ 
tions,  is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  And 
notwithstanding  the  learning  and  zeal  of  many  in¬ 
dustrious  Masons,  it  will,  1  fear,  for  ever  remain  un¬ 
known.  Various,  indeed,  have  been  the  specula¬ 
tions  on  this  subject ;  and  great  has  been  the  labour 
expended  by  many  “  good  men  and  true,”  to  prove 
that  every  man  of  note,  from  Adam  down  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  was  a  Freemason.  But  such  round  asser¬ 
tions  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Order,  and 
would  not  be  urged  Iw  men  of  letters.  Neither 
Adam,  nor  Noah,  nor  Nimrod,  nor  Moses,  nor  Josh¬ 
ua,  nor  David,  nor  Solomon,  nor  Hiram,  nor  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  nor  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  belonged  to 
the  Masonic  Order,  however  congenial  their  princi¬ 
ples  may  have  been.  It  is  unwise  to  assert  more 
than  we  can  prove,  and  to  argue  gainst  probability. 
Hypothesis  in  history  is  absurd.  There  is  no  record, 
sacred  or  profane,  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  these 
holy  and  distinguished  men  were  Freemasons,  and 
our  traditions  do  not  go  back  to  their  days.  To  as¬ 
sert  that  they  were  Freemasons,  may  “  make  the 
vulgar  stare,”  but  will  rather  excite  tne  contempt, 
than  the  admiration  of  the  wise.  If  St.  John  was  i 
Freemason,  then  it  is  impossible  that  Solomon  should 
have  been  one,  because  his  Lodges  could  not  have 
been  dedicated  to  St.  John,  who  was  not  born  until  a 
thousand  years  after  the  first  teo^le  was  built,  there¬ 
fore,  there  would  have  been  in  St.  John’s  day,  what 
there  was  not  in  Solomon’s,  which  would  be  contrary 
to  our  known  principles.  And  besides,  if  both  these 
personages  were  Freemasons,  then  we  have  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  Solomon  was  the  greater  Mason  of  the 
two,  and  our  Lodges  should  be  dedicated  to  him  in¬ 
stead  of  St.  John.  But  if  Solomon  was  a  Freema¬ 
son,  then  there  could  not  have  been  a  Freemason  in 
the  world,  from  the  day  of  the  creation,  down  to  the 
building  of  the  temple,  as  must  be  evident  to  every 
Master  Mason.  We  might  as  reasonably  suppose, 
that  all  the  inhabitants  who  dwelt  in  “  the  valle\ 
of  Charashim”  (1  Chron.  iv.  14.)  were  Freemasons, 
as  to  believe  this  of  Solomon;  because gia  charashiu^, 
means  calUy  of  craftsmen,  from  ckarash,  to  work  n 
iron,  wood,  stone.  Sic.  Joab  is  called  in  the  sacrei' 
text,  “  the  father  of  the  valley  of  chaiashiin,”  bu 
ho  is  styled  by  some  of  the  raboins,  the  chief,  or  su¬ 


perintendent  of  the  craftsmen.  Joab’s  claims,  there¬ 
fore,  are  at  least  equal  to  Solomon’s,  or  perhaps  Hi¬ 
ram’s.  It  has  been  ^be  practice  of  ingenious  and 
zealous  Masons,  to  trace  Freemasonry  as  far  as  pro¬ 
bability  extends,  and  then  to  call  every  thing  prece¬ 
ding  that  time  “speculative  Masonjry.”  l^is  may 
satisfy  a  young  Mason,  but  not  an  historian,  or  an 
antiquarian.  Only  allow  me  the  liberty  of  writing 
on  "  speculative  Masonry,”  and,  like  Milton,  I 
would  go  into  the  invisible  world,  before  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  man,  and  show  that  the  cherubim  and  seia 
phim,  which  burn  before  the  throne  of  God,  are  Roy¬ 
al  Arch  Masons.  But  who  would  believe  it?  And 
yet  this  is  just  as  probable,  as  the  far-fetched  stories 
of  many  writers  on  Freemasonry. 

“  It  has  been  asserted  without  any  authority,  sa¬ 
cred  or  profane,  that  “  the  Pentateuch  was  preserved 
^  Freemasons,  from  the  destruction  which  the 
Cfhaldeans  brought  upon  Jerusalem,  when,  with  im¬ 
pious  hand,  they  reduced  it  to  ashes,  and  rifled  the 
sacred  furniture  of  its  temple.”  It  ought,  however, 
not  to  be  forgot,  that  the  Babylonish  captivity  was 
the  accomplishment  of  prophecy,  delivered  861  years 
before  the  event.  Compare  Deut.  xxviii.  49.  et  seq. 
2  Kings,  XXV.  8.  et  seq.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17 — 22.1 
Jer.  V.  10 — 19.  The  interference  of  Freemasons, 
admitting  there  were  any  in  the  world  at  that  day, 
was  certainly  unnecessary.  If  the  Chaldeans  care¬ 
fully  preserved  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple,  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  sacred  books  were' 
likewise  preserved  by  the  good  providence  of  God. 
Copies  of  the  law  were  multiplied.  Daniel,  the  pro-j 
phet,  had  a  copy,  which  he  used  during  the  captivijy 
Ch.  ix.  2.  11.13.  And  Ezra,  the  priest,  likewise  had 
a  copy.  Neh.  viii.  And  doubtless  many  others  of 
the  sacerdotal  family  had  copies  To  assert,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Freemasons  preserved  the  law,  is  as  ridi¬ 
culous  as  to  assert,  that  St.  Augustine,  likewise  call 
ed  St.  Austin,  a  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop,  a 
zealous  upholder  of  the  Pope's  supremacy,  was  “  at 
the  head  of  the  fraternity,  A.  D.  600.”  He  certainly 
appeared  in  England  at  the  head  of  a  fraternity; 
but  it  was  of  forty  monks  who  accompanied  him 
from  Rome,  and  not  of  Freemasons. 

“  F'reemasonry  has  likewise  been  identified,  by 
some  zealous  Masons,  with  the  Eleusinian  Myste¬ 
ries,  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  can  discover,  than 
to  prove  its  antiquity.  These  mysteries  were  of 
Egyptian  origin,  and  were  probably  instituted  about 
13^  years  B.  C.  They  were  at  fust  religious,  and 
taught  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  God,  the  necessity 
of  virtue,  &c.  but  at  length,  the  symbols  which  the^ 
used  to  denote  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  ini¬ 
tiated  were  forgotten,  and  the  most  horrid  impuri¬ 
ties  were  practised  under  cover  of  the  night.  God 
forbid,  therefore,  that  Masonry  should  ever  have 
been  identified  with  those  m3r8terie8.  In  one  point, 
however,  the  Masons  of  the  present  day,  do  imitate 
them,  l^ey  too  often  take  the  symbols  for  the  sub¬ 
stance,  and  forget,  or  negject,  the  principles,  and 
precepts  of  the  Order. 

“  But  do  not  these  things  go  to  show  the  folly  of 
this  thirst  for  antiquity? 

“  The  excellence  of  our  institution  depends  upon 
its  usefulness,  and  not  its  antiquity.  It  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  know,  that  the  origin  of  the  institution  is 
so  remote,  that  the  date  is  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
iiid  can  now  only  be  indistinctly  traced  by  occasional 
records,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Order.  We  are,  how¬ 
ever,  mure  interested  in  the  distinguished  reputa- 
Mon  of  the  institution,  than  in  the  date  of  its  origin. 
This  fact  being  undeniable,  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  about  doubtful  questions,  which  can  never 
oe  settled,  and,  if  settled,  can  have  no  moral  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  institution. 

“  Dr.  Priestley,  in  his  remarks  on  Mr.  Dupuis’  Ori 
^in  of  all  Religions,  classes  the  Freemasons  and 
the  Gypsies  togetlier.  He  affirms  that,  “  they  have 


formed  themselves  into  a  body,  though  of  a  very 
heterogenous  kind,  but  are  not  able  to  give  any  ra¬ 
tional  account  of  their  origin.”  Institutes  of  Moses. 
p.  336.  The  philosopher  has  certainly  placed  us  in 
bad  company,  by  cla.ssing  us  with  these  vagrants; 
but  his  inference  is  nevertheless  true.  The  purposes 
for  which  our  institution  was  originally  organized, 
are  now  as  unknown,  as  the  date  of  its  origin. 
Whether  it  was  designed  for  architectural  purposes, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  for 
the  preservation  of  revealed  religioD,  by  significant 
symbols  and  impressive  rites,  in  an  idolatrous  and 
barbarous  age,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Perhaps 
all  these  objects  gave  rise  or  perfection  to  the  insti¬ 
tution. 

“  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  a  distinguished  mathema¬ 
tician  and  architect,  who  died  in  1723,  published  sev¬ 
eral  learned  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions.  In  one  of  these  he  states,”  that  the  holy  war 
gave  the  Christians  who  liad  been  there  an  idea  of 
the  Saracens’  works,  which  were  afterwards  imitated 
by  them  in  the  churches,  and  they  refined  upon  it 
every  day  as  they  preceded  in  building.  The  Ital 
ians,  (among  whom  were  yet  some  Greek  refugees,) 
and  with  them  French,  Germans,  and  Flemings, 
joined  into  a  faternity  of  architects,  procuring  j.'a- 
pal  bulls  for  their  encouragement,  and  p'Articuiar 
privileges;  they  styled  themselves  Freemaions,  and 
ranged  from  one  nation  to  another,  as  thxy  found 
churches  to  be  built.  Their  government  was  regular, 
and  when  they  fixed  near  the  building  in  hand  they 
made  a  camp  of  huts.  A  surveyor  governed  in  thief; 
every  tenth  man  was  called  a  warden,  and  overlook¬ 
ed  each  nine ;  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighourhood, 
either  out  of  charity,  or  commutation  of  penance, 
gave  the  materials  and  carriages.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  axact  accounts  in  records  of  the  charge  of 
the  fabrics  of  some  of  our  cathedrals,  near  400  years 
old,  cannot  but  have  a  great  esteem  for  their  econ¬ 
omy,  and  admire  how  soon  they  erected  such 
lofty  structures.”  Puorter/y  Review,  vol.  xxiv.  p 
145.  The  Reviewers  proceed  to  state  that,  “Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  in  thu  outline  of  Masonic  history 
lias  blended  conjecture  and  tradition;  he  was  a 
good  craftsman  and  wise.  We  have  never  been  ini- 
tated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  of  the  lodge;  Ja- 
chin  and  Boaz  have  never  received  our  homage; 
yet  it  appears  to  us  that  Sir  Christopher  has  erred 
not  on  the  side  of  vainglory,  but  of  self-denial;  and 
that  he  has  diminished  the  antiquity  of  the  fraterni¬ 
ty  instead  of  enhancing  it.  St.  Alban  and  King 
Alfred  may  or  may  not  huve  been  patrons  of  the 
brotherhood,  but  Masonic  language  may  be  tra  •d 
in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  [A.  D.  750.]  In  a 
preceding  era  there  are  reasons  for  conjecturing  its 
existence.  Subsequent  ages  afford  presumptive  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Freemasons  were  the  architects  of  the 
proudest  Gothic  piles.  Some  have  maintained  that 
until  the  statute  of  3  Henry  VI.  c.  i.,  which  greatly 
impaired  their  organization  and  prosperity,  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  them  from  meeting  in  their  chapters,  they 
enjoyed  a  kind  of  building  monopoly  in  this  country 
In  an  indenture  of  covenants,  made  in  this  reign, 
between  the  Churchwardens  of  a  parish  in  Su'Tolk 
and  a  company  of  Freemasons,  the  latter  stipulate 
that  each  man  should  be  provided  with  a  p.iir  of 
white  leather  gloves  and  a  whtie  apron;  and  that  a 
lodge,  properly  tiled,  should  bo  erected  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  tne  parish,  in  which  they  were  to  carry  on 
their  works.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  ancient  society  enwrapped  themselves  in 
mystery,  in  order  to  conceal  the  method  of  cutting 
the  archstones,  the  trait  des  pierres,  as  it  is  termed 
in  French,  from  the  profane  multitude.  Whether 
ttieir  rites  may  not  have  also  veiled  doctrinal  invs- 
teries,  we  shall  perhaps  have  another  opportunity 
<.f  examining;  at  present  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  observing  that  it  seem«  probable,  that  about 
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the  time  when  they  borrowed  the  pointed  arch  from 
the  east,  they  also  became  grafted  into  the  vast  con¬ 
geries  of  the  Manichsean  sects,  which  flourished  in 
Uie  middle  ages.”  Ibid.  p.  146. 

The  opinions  of  Reviewers  respecting  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  “  doctrinal  mysteries”  being  veiled  under 
m;tsonic  rites,  I  think  will  ultimately  be  found  true. 
1  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  Freemasonry  was 
unknown  until  after  the  Christian  era.  There  are, 
evidently,  so  many  allusions  in  Masonry,  to  the 
Trinitv,  and  other  doctrines  of  the  Christian  revela¬ 
tion,  that  it  requires  but  little  reflection  to  discover 
the  allegory.  It  is  professedly  taught  in  our  Lodges, 
that  we  are  not  “  operative  Masons;”  and  it  is  well 
known  that  many  of  the  lessons  of  instruction  to 
can  lidates,  must  be  “  spiritualized,”  before  they  can 
be  <pplicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  craft.  Tra- 
di'ion  has  brought  down  to  us,  leasons  of  importance 
t<  perative  Masons;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  these  have  been  so  ingeniously  constructed,  ori¬ 
ginally,  as  to  admit  of  an  admirable  application  to 
religion  end  morals.  And  we  must  recollect,  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  temple  itself,  were  typical  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  dispensation,  and  were  but  the  “shadow  of  good 
things  to  come.”  This  rationally  accounts  for  the 
union  of  the  temple  services  with  tlie  symbols  of 
Christianity,  and  the  dedication  of  our  Lodges, 
where  Solomon  and  Hiram  are  at  work,  to  the  “  holy 
3t.  John.” 

When  the  Hindoos  claim  fur  their  Shastras  an  anti¬ 
quity  of  more  than  two  millions  of  years;  when  the 
Chaldeans  boast  of  observations  of  the  stars  for  more 
than  470,000  years,  and  Manetho  Sebennyta,  the 
high  priest  of  Heliopolis,  claims  for  the  Egyptians, 
a  national  existence  of  near  54,000  years,  who  would 
hesitate  to  pronounce  them  all  fabulous?  Let  Free¬ 
masons,  then,  give  up  the  vain  boastings,  which  ig¬ 
norance  has  foisted  into  the  Order,  and  relinquish 
a  fabulous  antiquity  rather  than  sacrifice  common 
sense.  Let  us  trace  our  principles  to  Adam,  or  even 
to  God  himself,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  but  let 
us  not  excite  the  pity  of  the  wise,  by  calling  Adam 
a  Freemason.  This  will  not  lessen  the  dignity  or 
importance  of  the  institution,  but  rather  add  to  its 
celebrity  by  giving  to  it  a  reasonable  origin.  It  may 
have  originated  in  those  gloomy  days  of  persecution, 
when  pagan  superstition  immolated  thousands  to 
their  idols;  when,  perhaps,  to  avoid  the  rage  of  their 
enemies  they  met  in  secret,  and  by  allegorical  rites, 
and  significant  symbols,  preserved  the  mysteries  of 
their  holy  religion.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
that  the  society  originated  in  the  east,  among  reli- 
giout  architects  of  superior  attainments  in  science, 
who,  under  the  secrecy  of  a  Lodge,  could  exercise 
their  religion  with  safety,  and,  a  tne  same  time,  pre¬ 
serve  a  knowledge  of  their  proft'ssional  secrets  from 
the  world.  This  may  not,  however,  be  the  true  ac¬ 
count  of  its  origin,  but,  at  least,  it  has  probability  in 
its  favour;  and  of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that  we 
come  nearer  to  tke  truth  in  giving  an  origin  probable 
in  its  nature,  than  by  ascribing  it  to  the  most  impro¬ 
bable  Actions,  and  monstrous  inventions.  Freema¬ 
sonry  is  not  singular  in  this  respect.  There  is  no 
dependence  to  be  placed  in  the  early  history  of  any 
nation  of  antiquity,  beyond  what  we  derive  from  the 
Scripture.  They  did  not  possess  the  means  of  con¬ 
veying  accurately  to  posterity,  a  knowledge  of 
events.  Representative  symbols  supplied  the  place 
of  letters,  and  uncertain  tradition  of  records.  All 
the  accounts  we  have,  therefore,  of  their  earliest 
times,  are  so  mixed  with  fable,  that  the  truth  can  be 
discerned  with  difficulty. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  existence  of  Freemasonry 
can  be  satisfactorily  traced  for  considerably  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  and  I  think  this  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  an  antiquarian,  as  well  as  a  Freemason.  Let 
but  the  members  of  the  Order  be  renowned  for  their 
virtue,  piety  and  morality,  and  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duties  to  God  and  their  neighbour,  and  it 
matters  not,  whether  the  institution  rose  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  or  was  founded  within  the 
memory  of  man. _ 

A  fine  coat  is  but  a  livery,  when  the  person  who 
wears  it  discovers  no  higher  sense  than  that  of  a 
footman. 

Happiness  ever  flies  away  faster  when  most  eager¬ 
ly  pursued,  and  no  galley  slaves  labor  harder  than 
those  who  devote  their  Uves  to  the  pursuit  of  plea¬ 
sure. 


[  Communieatfd  for  tht  EterUoir. 
The  following  lines  were  composed  and  kung  by  Br.  Ingraham, 
at  the  coDctiisiou  of  the  ceremonieii  of  dedication,  of  the  We»- 
terio  Kayette  Lodge,  on  the  2Mlh  of  December  last. 

Tune — Auld  long  syne. 
Adieu!  my  friends,  alas!  adieu 
To  those  delightful  streams 
Of  pleasure,  that  I’ve  shar’d  with  you. 

On  friendship's  pleasing  themes. 

My  friends,  &c. 

Oft  have  I  met  your  fond  embrace. 

With  hands  in  friendship  join’d; 

Oft  has  it  fill’d  my  heart  with  bliss 
Which  cannot  be  defin’d. 

My  friends.  &c. 

Oft  have  we  met,  as  friends  should  meet. 

Each  by  the  other  blest; 

When  ev’ry  moment  had  its  saveet. 

And  ev’iy  joy  its  aest. 

My  friends, &e. 

Your  kindness  on  my  heart  I’ll  write, 

Your  friendship  and  your  love; 

When  1  esteem  such  blessings  light, 

Forget,  roy  heart,  to  moie, 

Mr  friends,  &e. 
a 

.Accept  wh.at  1  can  ne’er  reveal. 

What  words  can  ne’er  impart — 

The  warm  emotions  that  1  feel. 

Fresh  flowing  from  my  heart. 

My  friends,  &c. 

May  friendship,  harmony,  and  love. 

And  ev’ry  joy  be  thine,  ' 

That  heart  can  wish  or  life  improve; — 

It  is  a  prayer  of  mine. 

My  friends,  &e. 

.\nd  when,  at  last,  as  soon  we  must 
He,  summon’d  to  the  tomb, 

U !  may  we  meet  among  the  blest. 

Clad  ill  immortal  bloom, 

My  friends„&c. 

Then  there,  among  angelic  choirs. 

Harmonious  voices  raise, 

\nd  stiike  aloud  celestial  lyres. 

To  our  Gbaud  Masteb’s  praise. 

My  friends,  &c. 

BTaBCTIOK  OF  OFTI^E^ 


flfadsicorth  Chapter,  No.  108,  Renaselaert'ille,  Alba¬ 
ny  county. 

J.  B.  Moore,  High  Piiest;  Rodman  Lewis,  King; 
Ephraim  B.  Russ,  Scribe;  John  Niles,  Captain  uf 
the  Host;  Robert  Colvard,  R.  A.  Captain;  Gideon 
Cornell,  Principal  Sojourner,  George  W.  Hutton, 
David  F.  Holdridge,  and  Francis  Milo,  Masters  of 
the  Veils;  William  1).  Stead,  Secretary;  Helim  M. 
Dayton,  Treasurer;  Heman  Cracker,  and  Rufus 
Woodford, Stewards;  N.  B.  Raymond,  Tyler. 

Rensselaer  Lodge,  No.  68,  Rensselaercille. 

Gideon  Cornell,  Master;  Owen  Wickes,  Senior 
Warden;  David  F.  Holdridge,  Junior  Warden;  Ly¬ 
man  Dwight,  Treasurer;  George  W.  Hutton,  Sec¬ 
retary;  Rufus  Woodford,  Senior  Deacon;  Josiah 
Tanner,  Junior  Deacon;  John  Niles,  and  Helim  M. 
Dayton,  Stewards;  Nobles  B.  Raymond, Tyler. 

Orion  Lodge,  No.  286,  Ellisburgh,  Jefferson  co. 

Theodore  Dickinson,  Master;  Samuel  Porter,  Se¬ 
nior  Warden;  Isaac  Mendall,  Junior  Warden; 
Wanton  Sweet,  Treasurer;  Alfred  Ely,  Secretary ; 
Horace  M’Kie,  Senior  Deacon;  Amos  Hudson,  Ju¬ 
nior  Deacon;  lUam  King,  and  Robert  Ellis,  Stew¬ 
ards. 

Grnad  Lodge  of  Ohio. 

Officers  elected  at  Columbus,  Jan.  10, 1626. — Sam¬ 
uel  Wheeler,  Grand  Master;  Richard  Collins,  Dep. 
Grand  Master;  Stephen  Fale^  Grand  Senior  War¬ 
den;  William  Green,  Grand  Junior  Warden;  Lin¬ 
coln  Goodale,  Grand  Treasiuer;  Bela  Latham, 
Grand  Secretary;  Rev.  James  Macaboy,  Grand 
Chaplain;  Thomas  Corwin,  Grand  Orator;  William 
Fielding,  Grand  Lecturer. 

Mount  Moriah  Lodge,  No.  29,  Dover,  Tennessee. 

Philander  Priestly,  Master;  Alexander  B.  Out¬ 
law,  Senior  Warden;  James  Mallory,  Junior  War¬ 
den;  George  Weeks,  Secretary.  _ >  { 

CAXaSKD.^  of  OOMlSVXriC.A.TXOll'S. 


NEXT  REOULAR  MEETINGS. 


Temple  Encampment,  Albany,  March  3 

Temple  R.  A.  Chapter,  do.  Feb.  28 

Master’s  Lodge,  do.  March  6 

Mount  V^ernon  Lodge,  do.  do.  2 

Temple  Lodge,  do.  do.  21 


Wadsworth  Chapter, 

Rensselaerville.  March 

2 

ReiEseelaer  Lodge, 

do. 

do. 

6 

Inetfable  Lodge, 

Apollo  Chapter, 

Troy, 

March 

4 

Apollo  Lodge, 

do. 

do 

14 

Rome  Chapter, 

Rome, 

Wed.  pr.  f. 

m 

Coxsackie  Chapter, 

Coxsackie. 

Tues.  pr.  f. 

m 

Ark  I.K)dgc, 

do. 

Mond.  pr.  f. 

m 

ARTS  AND  SOIESrORS. 


Steam  Engines  of  extraordinary  dimensions. — The 
.'opper  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  uf  Redruth,  in 
Cornwall,  whose  workings  have  been  recently  re¬ 
sumed,  contain  former  workings  of  great  extent, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  drain  out.  Their  length  is 
.ibout  a  mile,  and  their  depth  at  the  level  of  their  ca¬ 
nals  which  convey  their  water  to  the  sea,  is  about  900 
f’^et.  In  order  to  drain  this  old  opening,  and  to  dig 
deeper,  Arthur  Wolf  has  erected  three  steam  en¬ 
gines;  the  one  which  in  the  western  part  of  the 
mine  has  a  cylender  of  70  inches  in  diameter,  and 
moves  pumps  at  the  depth  of  about  400  feet.  A  sec- 
.ind  machine  is  placed  in  the  middle,  and  the  third 
in  t^ie  eastern  part  of  the  mine.  These  two  last 
have  twlenders  90  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  their  pistons  are  ten  feet.  Each  machine  has 
ix  boilers,  three  of  which  are  so  disposed  that  they 
.an  be  heated  bv  two  fires,  and  are  sufficient  to  move 
the  machine.  The  other  three  are  in  action  when 
the  first  stand  in  need  of  cleaning  or  repairing 
These  three  enormous  machines  are  constructed  ir. 
the  nicest  manner,  having  all  their  parts  iu  the  most 
I  perfect  proportion.  Though  they  are  the  largest 
machines  hitherto  known,  their  motion  is  smooth 
and  free  from  shaking;  the  pistons  making  from  10 
to  15  strokes  per  minute  with  perfect  regularity. 

The  first  of  these  machines  consumed  in  2o  days, 
.800  bushels  of  coal,  and  lifts  every  day  nearly  300,- 
>00,000  gallons  of  water,  a  result  which  surpasses 
that  of  any  other  machine  known. 

The  weight  of  these  three  gigantic  machines  is  a.s 
follows: — ^The  cylender,  without  its  cap  and  bottom 
weight  27,000  1m.  The  stem  of  the  piston  and  its 
ixis  weigh  56,000  lbs.  that  which  moves  the  pumps 
indthe  iron  connected  with  them,  .about  90,000  lbs.; 
and  if  we  add  to  this  the  column  of  water,  raised  by 
the  pumps  and  half  the  weight  of  the  great  level 
beam,  we  have  a  weight  of  nearly  2'20,000  lbs.  by 
one  side  of  the  axis.  This  is  balanced  by  counter¬ 
poises  on  the  other  side ;  making  upon  the  pivot  of 
the  machine  a  weight  of  440,000  lbs. 

The  piston  moves  through  262  feet  per  minute, 

.  arrying  the  enormous  mass  with  astonishing  regu¬ 
larity.  These  machines  do  honour  to  the  genious 
and  talents  of  Wolf,  and  the  county  of  Cornwall  U 
indebted  to  him  for  many  improvements  in  steam 
engines,  which  have  rendered  the  most  important 
services  to  the  country. — [Bib.  Univ.  Feb.  1825.] 


CHYMICAL  AMUSEMENTS. 

A  green  sympathetic  ink,  the  writings  of  which  are 
invisible,  but  appear  in  a  green  colour  by  heat,  and  de 
part  again  when  the  paper  becomes  cold. — Sympathet- 
i  •,  or  secret  inks,  are  called  those  fluids,  which,  when 
written  with  on  paper,  are  invisible  when  dry,  but 
oecome  visible,  and  acquire  colour,  by  simply  heat¬ 
ing  the  paper,  or  by  applying  to  the  invisible  wri¬ 
ting  another  chymical  agent.  These  phenomena 
arrested  particularly  the  attention  of  the  old  chym- 
ists,  and  accordingly,  in  their  fanciful  way,  they  cal¬ 
led  them  sympathetic  inks.  Thus,  if  letters  be  traced 
on  paper  with  muriate  of  cobalt,  the  writing  is  invi¬ 
sible;  and  by  holding  it  before  the  fire,  the  charac¬ 
ters  speedily  assume  a  beautiful  green  colour,  which 
again  disappears  as  the  paper  cools.  The  writing 
made  with  this  ink,  may  therefore,  at  pleasure,  be 
made  to  become  vir able  or  invisible  successively,  by 
ilternately  warming  and  cooling,  if  care  be  taken 
to  expose  the  paper  to  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than 
IS  necessary  to  m.ikethe  invisible  writing  legible. 

This  experiment  is  rendered  more  amusing,  by 
drawing  the  trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  manner,  and  tra  ing  the  leaves  with  sympa¬ 
thetic  ink.  The  tree  appears  leadess  till  the  paper 
IS  heated,  when  it  suddenly  becomes  covered  with  a 
beautif.il  foilage. 

Blue  sympathetic  ink,  the  writings  of  which  are  in¬ 
visible,  but  become  visible  by  heat,  and  depart  again  by 
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cold.— This  ink.  which  may  be  used  like  the  prece-  This  meagre  composition,  of  a  red  colour,  without  was  so  much  incensed,  tbatb* 
dine  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  Take  one  any  sort  of  mixture  of  oil  or  pease,  will  make  the  suing  the  mischievom  per^tratots.  .he  Mountain 
ounce  if  cobalt  reduced  to  po^wder,  put  it  into  a  strap  different  from  all  those  hitherto  manufactured, 

Florence  flask,  and  pour  over  it  two  ounces  of  pure  and  cause  it  to  produce  an  edge  preferable  to  that  »n  >  irginia. 

nitric  acid.  Expose  the  mixture  to  a  gentle  heat;  pveu  by  the  hone  or  the  polisher. — Rep.  of  Arts,  •rrm  »mn  Aif  HT.T.TTR- 

and,  when  the  cobalt  is  dissolved,  add,  by  small  quan-  - BOUvAaI  ^ 

titles,  a  solution  of  potash,  until  no  more  precipitate  OBOORAPHY.  Extract  from  a  leU*r  written  by  a  Lsdy  in  Soath  Americ-i,  to  a 

ensues.  Let  this  precipitate  subs  ide :  decant  the  su-  _ _ ^ the  United  State.. 

per-natant  fluid,  and  wash  the  residuum  repeatedly  peaks  of  otter.  General  Bolivar  never  goes  out  without  a  guard, 

in  distilled  water,  until  it  passes  tasteless;  then  dis-  The  two  Otter  Creeks  (^the  Big  and  Little  Otter,)  \  fevp  evenings  after  our  arrival,  he  gave  a  ball  at 
solve  it  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  distilled  vinegar,  jun  into  the  Staunton  river,  a  branch  of  the  Roan-  the  palace,  at  which  he  went.  The  building  is  any 
by  the  assistance  of  a  gentle  heat,  taking  care  to  have  oke.  They  spring  out  of  the  mountain  of  the  Peaks,  thing  but  a  palace  in  appearance;  it  orginally  could 
a  saturated  solution,  which  will  be  known  by  part  of  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  circumstance,  that  within  have  had  no  beauty  of  architecture,  and  is  now,  as 
the  precipitate  remaining  undissolved  after  the  vin-  three  hundred  yards  of  each  other,  rise  some  of  the  you  may  suppose,  in  great  decay,  having  been  built 
egar  has  been  digested  on  it  for  sometime.  waters  which  run  in  one  direction  in  the  Roanoke;  and  inhabited  by  Pizarro.  Since  the  commence- 

To  render  an  invisible  writing  visible,  by  immersing  “"d  on  the  Western  side  of  the  Peak  of  Otter  rises  ment  of  the  revolution,  it  has  been  stript  of  every 
the  paper  into  water.— If  characters  be  formed  with  a  Jenning’s  Creek,  which  runs  into  the  James  River,  thing  valuable,  by  which  ever  party  entered  Lima 
solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth,  they  will,  when  dry,  O"  descending  the  western  side  of  the  moiintain,the  victorious;  the  only  thing  interesting  which  is  left, 
h..  invisible*  but  on  wettimr  the  naner  with  water,  road  crosses  Jenning’s  creek  about  twenty  five  times;  ig  a  full  portrait  of  Columbus,  a  fine  animated  pic- 
the  wrS  kpiars  in  dens^  white'^m^ks.  the  hills  on  this  side  running  so  close  to  each  other,  tiue  and  Tvery  beautiful  painiing. 

_  .  ...  .  and  cooping  up  the  creek  so  completely  in  their  in-  About  nine  o’clock,  we  entered  the  dancing  hall 

To  render  an  invisible  writing  i^ble,  by  erasure  tervening  valley,  as  to  prevent  its  running  away;  in  by  the  stairs  where  Pizarro  was  murdered;  a  com- 
to  light. — Write  on  paper  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  ot  jhis  narrow  space,  the  road  runs  and  cuts  it  so  many  pany  of  Columbian  officers  were  stationed  upon 
silver,  sufficiently  diluted,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  pa-  iJmeg,  The  Peaks  of  Otter  are  a  part  of  that  portion  ihem;  a  large  band  of  miiflicians,  in  bright  red 
per;  the  characters,  when  dry,  will  be  pertecUy  in-  Blue  Ridge,  which  is  denominated  the  South  dresses,  was  seated  near  the  door,  and  all  along  the 

visible,  and  remain  so,  if  the  paper  be  closely  l^’lded  yVest  Mountain.  F urther  on  to  the  South,  the  Ridge  room  on  either  side,  the  ladies  were  seated  upon  low 
up,  or  if  the  writing  w,  in  any  other  way  defended  begins  to  sink  lower  and  lower.  At  the  Gap,  (Beau-  sofas,  and  looked  like  so  many  automatons,  and  the 
from  the  light;  but  if  the  be  exposed  to  the  Gap,)  where  the  road  from  New-London  to  centre,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  was  occu- 

rays  of  the  sun,  or  merely  to  the  conimon  light  ot  Liberty  passes,  the  mountain  shrinks  comparatively  pied  by  those  involved  in  the  mazes  of  the  waltz, 

day,  the  characters  sMedily  assume  a  brown  colour,  to  ^  hill.  There  are  two  peaks,  springing,  as  it  were  We  were  conducted  to  the  head  of  the  room 

and  lastly  turn  black.  from  a  common  oase.  More  than  half  way  up,  they  where  the  Liberator  received  us  with  great  courte- 

To  cau.se  an  invisible  writing  to  appear  in  brilliant  separate;  the  Southern  one  istheone  usually  ascend-  sy  and  even  kindness;  he  said  to  me — ‘  I  wish,  Se- 
silrer  characters. — Write  on  paper  with  adilutesolu-  ed,  and  seems  to  shoot  up  into  a  spire;  the  other  nora,  1  could  express  in  your  own  language  the  grat- 
tionof  super-acetate  of  lead  of  commerce ;  the  wri-  peak,  is  flatter  upon  the  top,  but  higher  than  its  col-  ification  I  feel  in  seeing  ladies  from  the  country  of 
ting  will  be  perfectly  invisible.  To  make  the  char-  league,  and  not  accessible  except  by  the  most  daring  Washington,”  &c.  &c.  I  paid  him  some  compliments 
acters  legible,  hold  the  paper,  whilst  the  letters  are  hunter.  One  is  content  jo  look  at  it  at  a  reverential  in  return,  which  he  received  very  graciously.  Col. 
still  wet,  over  a  saucer,  containing  water  impregna-  distance.  At  the  angle  where  they  join,  lives  the  Santana  was  my  interpreter,  and  nothing  can  be 
ted  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas;  the  characters  agriculturalist  of  the  bosom  of  the  mountain;  who  more  ridiculous  than  to  compliment  by  aidofanoth- 
then  assume  a  brilliant  metallic  and  irridescent  co-  furnishes  a  guide  to  to  the  peak  above.  The  ascent  er.  The  ladies  immediately  enquired  our  christiaoi 
lour.  to  it  is  precipitous,  but  not  dangerous.  You  can  names,  by  which  they  addressed  us  with  so  much 

Green  sympathetic  ink,  which  becomes  blue  when  ■is'^end  nearly  half  a  mile  on  horseback:  And  then  ease  and  grace,  that  we  felt  like  old  acquaintances. 
held  over  a  liyuid,  and  green  again  on  exposure  to  thf  "  alk  nearly  as  far  to  the  summit.  The  path  is  The  wile  of  the  marquis  of  ,  was  followed  by 
air. — Write  on  paper  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  scarcely  visible,  on  all  sides  of  it,  an  immense  un-  her  two  daughters,  the  eldest  not  more  than  seven; 
copper:  the  characters  or  writing  will  be  of  a  green  dergrowth  of  bushes,  interspersed  with  some  large  both  were  dressed  in  satin,  lace, and  flowers,  glitter- 
colour.  When  the  solution  is  dilute,  the  letters  are  trees,  particularly  the  chesnut,  which  delights  in  ing  with  diamonds,  ear-ringf,  and  broaches;  and 


parts  again  on  removing  the  paper  near  a  fire,  or  by  hi-'uriant  branches  of  the  fern,  and  the  common  bri-  most  costly  materials — a  turban,  with  feathers,  and 
suffering  it  to  be  exposed  to  the  open  air  for  some  ascent  is  painful.  Within  fifteen  ortwen-  in  front  of  it  a  diamond  valued  at  $40,000;  she  is 

time  ty  yards  of  the  top,  are  huge  masses  of  black  rock;  an  orphan,  and  the  richest  heiress  in  Peru, having  a 

Yellow  sympathetic  ink,  whicb,when  written  wUh,is  fanning  the  cap  stone  of  this  enormi  s  pile  Ho^  yearly  income  of  $.3tW,0M!_she  is  engaged  to  a 
invisible,  but  may  be  made  to  appear  or  to  depart,  sic-  came  there  in  so  lofty  a  scite;  why  they  are  Jspanish  Colonel.  The  ladies  were  all  splendidly 

cessively,  by  aUernatety  warming  the  paper,  or  suffer-  «'*  the  liigliest  tops  ol  our  argest  mountains,  dressed,  and  quite  in  one  style  as  to  materials,  but 

ing  it  to  cool.— Write  on  paper  with  a  dilute  solution  ®7''y  These  rocks  are  generally  a  with  some  jncofigruities  as  to  making  and  arrange- 

of  muriate  of  copper:  .the  letters,  when  drv,  will  be  ‘•and-stone.  ,  _  ....  ment. 

invisible;  but  if  the  p.i  per  be  warmed  before  the  fire  .l-':*»guagc  tads  under  the  effort  to  describe  the  Bolivar  did  not  dance;  he  treated  us  with  the  most 
the  writing  will  assurne  a  yellow  colour,  and  disap-  Jefferson  says,  the  high-  marked  attention  and  respect;  and  at  12  o’clock, he 

pear  again  when  the  paper  becomes  cold.  peak  is  probably  the  highest  mountain  in  North  led  me  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  a  supper  table 

Muriate  of  copper  is  easily  obtained,  by  neutrali-  America,  counting  from  its  base;  being  4000  feet,  was  laid  for  three  hundred  persons,  which  was  cov- 
zing  muriatic  acid  with  brown  oxyde  of  copper  Jefferson  should  have  excepted  the  Whitt  ereu  with  every  sort  of  confectionary,  ices,  cakes. 

The  solution  is  of  a  dark  olive-green  colour ,  and^v  Mou^ntains  in  New  Hampshire.)  fruits,  champaigne,  and  every  kind  of  wine ;  a  can- 

evaporation,  yields  chrystals  of  a  grass-green  colour  spectator  sees  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  of  die  was  placed  by  every  plate,  which,  with  the  three 

of  muriate  of  copper  **  country,  spraad  before  him,  as -it  were  at  his  feel,  large  chandeliers,  threw  such  a  brilliancy  over  the 

biit  if^  father  "nr  sonn^n  P®*’)  these  are  the  plantations  opened  in  the  coun-  The  first  shock  of  an  earthquake  that  I  have  ex- 

Jf  Vails  t  nvVr  »^y  The  maul  road,  through  which  you  had  perienced  since  our  arrival,  Vas  while  we  were  at 

wilf  instantlv  hernmH  visible  and  aaanm  *  Ki  I'*^®  » Idtle  path;  the  houses  shrunk  Lima :  it  was  about  half  past  ten  at  nigbt,  when  we 

^010™  ^  visible, and  assume  a  black  boxes;  men  almost  to  mites.  Shakspeare,  in  de-  heard  a  hollow  rumbling!iound,  and  before  we  could 

_  ’  j  ...  .......  scribing  the  Cliffs  of  Dover,  represents  say  ”  what  is  it!”  we  fell  the  shock,  which  was  im- 

o  render  an  tnihsibU  writing  visibU  in  blue  charac-  .pj,,.  luhermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach,  mediately  followed  by  another ;  I  involuntarily  ex- 

y  passing  over  it  a  colourless  fluid  -Writingi  Apin-ai  like  mice;  and  yi>n  tall  anchoring  batk,  claimed,  ”  God  preserve  us,”  for  it  seemed  as' if  the 

rnade  on  |»per  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  Uimimah’d  to  her  cock;  her  cock,  >  buoy,  .klmighty,  in  anger,  was  summoning  his  creatiures 

of  iron,  when  dry,  are  invisible;  but  by  passing  Almoet  too  email  for  eight.  before  Him,  it  w«  more  awful  and  moreterrifying 


colour. 

To  render  an  inilisible  writing  visible  in  blue  charac¬ 
ters,  by  passing  over  it  a  colourless  fluid — Writings 
made  on  paper  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  when  dry,  are  invisible;  but  by  passing 
a  feather,  or  spohge,  welted  with  a  solution  of 


a  ear  er,  or  sponge,  welted  with  a  solution  of  But  Shakspeare  never  saw  such  a  sight,  as  is  seen  than  any  th;ng  which  can  be  conceived,  and  no  lan- 
prussiate  ot  potoh,  over  the  characters,  the  letter^  from  the  Pc  >ks  of  Otter.  The  lown  of  Libertv.  per-  iruaire  can  describe  it!  The  beams  over  our  heads 


f.  ~.  “  stone,  next  tried  to  blow  it  off  with  gunpowder;  the  do.;s  in  Lima  were  barking  and  howling  most 

annj^  0/  preparing  M.  Cheneaux’s  patent  rtuor  and  finally  succeeded  with  a  large  lever,  in  pu.>hing  dismally;  but  assoon  as  it  w  is  passed,  all  the  church 
sfr^.  lake  a  piece  of  etymon  leather,  leave  it  t.  it  off  and  heaving  it  dow'n  the  enormous  precipice!  bells  were  ru  ig,  and  every  one  repaired  to  the  holy 
soak  in  warm  water,  and  then  rub  it  over  with  a  mat-  It  was  a  wanton  and  silly  freak;  whivU  roused  the  temples,  to  offer  up  their  thanks  for  their  preserva- 
ler  composed  ot  the  filings  of  cast  steel,  dissolved  i  indignation  of  the  whole  neighbo  irhood.  The  rock  tion;  and  I  am  sure,  I  never  before  joined  so  devout- 
aqua-fortis,  made  red  hot  in  a  crucible,  and  pounded  wa**  several  feet  higher  thru  the  highest  which  re-  Iv  ««  the  beautiful  sentiment  of  graieful  adoration 
to  reduce  it  to  powder  muius.  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  whom  the  Peak  belongs  as  then. 
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_ POPUUkli  TAIiES. _ 

[From  the  London  New-Monthly  Magazine. 

LOVE  AND  INGRATITUDE. 

The  following  anecdote,  though  belonging  to  our 
own  unpoetical  and  unromantic  times,  and  thougii 
perfectly  correct  in  all  its  details,  will  not,  1  trust, 
prove  the  less  touching.  It  comes  unaccompanied, 
it  is  true,  by  those  glowing  descriptions  that  gem 
the  romances  of  the  Great  Unknown.  In  it  will  be 
found  no  wild  and  wizzard  forest,  no  well  got  up 
tempest,  no  monstrous  dwarf  nor  fountain  fury ;  but 
lacking  these  advantages,  it  has — what  the  lovers  in 
the  Scottish  novels  have  not — that  tervid  passion  and 
heart-felt  sentiment  which  made  of  Mademoiselle 
Gellimert  the  most  unhappy,  the  most  amiable,  and 
the  most  interesting  of  women. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  minister  who  was  at  the  head 
of  adairs  in  France,  was  a  person  of  the  most  un¬ 
blemished  integrity,  but  his  vs’ant  of  capacity,  and 
hu  ignorance,  were  snch  as  few, except  those  who 
bad  personal  knowledge  of  the  man,  would  be  incli¬ 
ned  to  credit.  1  allude  to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
first  minister  toLouisXVIll.  With  slender  preten- 
sious,  he  was,  however,  ambitious  of  remaining  first 
minister;  to  accomplish  which,  not  a  very  easy  task, 
he  got  about  him  some  men  of  tried  talent,  such  as 
M.  Meuuier,  who  had  been  secretary  to  Napoleon. 
But  amongst  these  the  person  whom  1  shall  call  M. 
Moranbert,  was  not  the  least  remarkable.  Between 
this  genileman  and  myself  a  considerable  degree  of 
intimacy,  from  a  similarity  of  pursuits,  and  frequent 
opportunities  of  meeting,  existed.  lie  lived  in  the 
Rue  du  Bac,  close  to  the  minister’s  hotel;  my  abode 
was  in  Rue  de  Varennes;  and  his  mistress.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Gellimert,  lodged  in  the  Place  du  Corps 
Legislatif.  1  have  no  hesitation  in  naming  her  by 
her  right  name ;  first,  because  she  is  no  more,  and 
next,  rocause  many  traits  in  her  character  cannot 
but  secure  to  her  memory  the  admiration  and  regret 
of  every  generous  and  feeling  mind. 

"  But  your  voice  fakers  as  if  you  were  agoing  to 
weep,”  said  the  philosopher  Vofney,  to  whom  I  was 
telling  thisanecdote.  “  True,  1  think  1  yet  see  those 
large,  black,  and  languishing  eyes,  and  hear  that 
touching  voice  resounding  in  my  ear,  and  troubling 
my  heart.  Charming,  unique  creature!  you  are  no 
more!  Yeiirs  have  passed  since  the  grave  has  bid  you 
from  my  right,  and  yet  the  recollection  of  you  still 
tears  my  inmost  soul.”  “You  loved  her  then?” — 
“  No— Oh!  Gellimert,  oh!  Moranbert!  you  were  both 
prodigies — one  of  woman’s  tenderhess — the  other 
of  man’s  ingratitude.  Mademoiselle  Gellimert  oe- 
longed  to  a  refutable  family,  which  she  quitted  to 
throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Moranbert.  He  had 
nothing,  and  the  little  property  hLe  was  entitled  to, 
entirely  sacrificed  to  supply  the  necessities,  and  even 
fantasies  of  Moranbert.  8he  regretted  neither  her 
dissipated  fortune,  nor  her  ruined  reputation — her 
lover  was  all  the  world  to  her.”  “  This  Moranbert 
must  have  been  a  most  seductive,  irresistible  sort  of 
person?”  “  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  little,  morose, 
taciturn,  and  sarcastic-minded  man,  with  a  shrivel¬ 
led  countenance,  a  dark,  sallow  complexion,  and  a 
poor  meagre  figure;  in  a  word,  downright  ugly,  if  a 
man  can  ^  called  so,  the  expression  of  whose  coun- 
Itonance  announced  intellect  and  sagacity.”  “  And 
it  was  such  a  being  that  turned  the  head  of  this  char¬ 
ming  girl?”  “  Does  that  surprise  you?”  “Certain¬ 
ly.”  “You?”  “Me.”  “  You  forget  then  your  ad¬ 
venture  with  Mademoiselle  D - ,  and  the  utter 

despair  into  which  you  fell  when  that  creature  for¬ 
bid  you  her  house.”  “  Let  us  not  think  of  that — go 
on  with  your  story.’*  “  When  I  asked  you  if  she 
were  be.vatifal,  you  mournfully  replied,  no.  If  she 
were  witty,  you  ..nswered  that  she  was  a  slmiileton. 
It  must  be  her  talents  or  accomplishments  then  that 
enchained  you?  You  said  she  bad  but  one — and  on 
my  asking  what  that  rare,  sublime,  and  marvellous 
talent  was,  you  replied,  that  it  was  that  of  rendering 
you  c.  thousand  times  happier  while  in  her  society, 
th  in  you  hfidever  been  in  that  of  any  other  woman. 
And  why  may  not  the  warm-hearted,  tender  Made¬ 
moiselle  Gellimert  have  imagined,  that  in  the  socie¬ 
ty  of  Moranbert,  a  happiness  awaited  her  similar  to 
that  which  made  you  once  exclaim,  that  if  that  crea¬ 
ture  D.  persisted  in  refusing  to  see  you,  you  would 
force  your  way  into  her  presence  and  blow  your 


brains  out  at  her  ki^t.  Did  you  not  say  so?”  “  1  did, 
and  even  ai  this  moment,  I  cannot  say  why  I  did  not 
dp  It.”  “  Ai. Knowledge  then’' — “Oh,  1  acknow- 
l  *.i;e  evtiy  iiiing  you  wish,  my  friend;  the  wisest 
Atiiuugst  us  sliouid  thank  liis  stars  diat  he  has  not  yet 
met  witi.  the  woman,  be  she  handsome  or  ugly,  witty 
>n  silly,  who  m  y  have  the  power  of  rendering  him 
in  id  enough  tor  chains,  and  a  dark  room.  But  to  our 
story.” 

The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  having  on  his  hands  the 
atfairs  of  all  Europe,  which  at  that  time  were  treat¬ 
ed  of  in  Paris,  and  being  unable  to  do  any  thing 
l.naseif  but  pLy  with  his  huge  monkey,  threw  the 
whole  weight  of  business  upon  the  conndential  per¬ 
sons  in  his  otiice.  The  health  of  M.  Moranbert  soon 
felt  the  elfccts  of  this  incessant  application.  To 
render  his  task  less  laborious.  Mademoiselle  Gelli- 
inert  learned  two  foreign  languages,  and  while  her 
lover  reposed,  she  sat  up  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
making  extracts  from  the  reports  of  F'rench  agents, 
I  lid  spies  at  8t.  Petersburgh,  and  several  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  courts.  But  a  still  more  painful  labour  was  that 
of  deciphering  the  voluminous  despatches  in  ciphe' 
addressed  to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  by  the  weak- 
headed  personages  whom  he  had  sent  to  all  the  cap¬ 
itals  of  Europe  with  the  title  of  ambass  idor,  or  min¬ 
ister  plenipotentiary  of  the  King  of  France.  These 
gentlemen,  few  of  whom  were  capable  of  writing  a 
sensible  letter  on  their  own  private  affairs,  knew  not 
how  to  make  a  selection  of  what  was  important, 
from  what  they  heard  theiaselves,  or  were  informed 
of  by  their  agents  at  the  courts  where  they  resided 
They,  therefore  wrote  down  every  thing,  no  matter 
how  trivial  or  indifferent,  which  came  to  their  know¬ 
ledge;  and  as  they  attached  a  wonderful  importance 
to  their  communications,  they  wrote  them  in  the 
most  secret  cipher,  vbich  was  supposed  to  be  known 
only  to  the  ambassador  and  the  minister.  This  ci¬ 
pher,  which  was  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  mathematical  cal¬ 
culation,  and  was  the  invention  of  one  of  the  pupih 
of  the  celebrated  Laplace,  was  changed  from  time 
to  time.  When  poor  Mademoiselle  Gillemert  had 
passed  a  whole  night  in  transcribing  in  French  thir¬ 
ty  or  forty  pages,  she  had  then  to  make  an  abstract 
of  the  contents  in  two  or  three.  This  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  task,  as  it  was  indispensably  necessa- 
jry  to  preserve  the  utmost  respect  towards  the  noble 
friend  of  the  minister  who  wrote  to  him  from  8t.  Pe¬ 
tersburgh  or  Vienna.  She  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
give  an  air  of  imoortance  to  what  in  it  elf  had  nei¬ 
ther  weight  nor  value,  for  she  dared  not8ta<;e  simply 
that  such  or  such  despatch  contained  only  idle  re¬ 
ports  or  useless  intelligence.  Mademoiselle  Gille- 
inert,  to  keep  ennui  from  taking  possession  of  her 
lover,  learned  music,  and  took  lessons  in  singing 
from  one  of  the  first  Italian  singing-masters.  In  a 
short  time  she  was  enabled  to  repeat  all  the  favourite 
airs  of  the  Opera  Buffa,  of  which  Moranbert  was  a 
passionate  admirer.  And  often  has  it  happened,  tlc.t 
after  employing  the  whole  night  in  translating  Rus¬ 
sian  and  German  letters,  and  transcribing  ciphered 
despatches,  she  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  next 
day  in  an  effort  to  beguile  the  sombre  humour  of  Mo¬ 
ranbert,  by  singing  Italian  airs  to  him,  till  her  voice 
failed  her,  and  acute  pains  in  the  chest  warned  her 
of  the  injury  she  was  doing  herself.  In  this  state¬ 
ment  there  is  nothing  exaggerated;  Doctor  C.  L., 
who  attended  her  in  her  sickness,  and  succoured  he; 
when  in  distress,  is  still  alive  to  attest  its  truth.  Bui 
I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  one  of  her  first 
misfortunes, — the  persecution  which  she  had  to  suffer 
from  her  family,  who  were  indignant  to  the  publici¬ 
ty  of  her  attachment  to  Moranbert.  Her  relations 
I  pursued  her  from  one  quarter  of  Paris  to  the  other, 
from  house  to  house,  so  that  for  a  considerable  time, 
tshe  was  forced,  in  order  to  escape  their  fury,  to  live 
at  a  distance  from  Moranbert,  and  to  confine  herselt 
entirely  to  the  house.  During  this  time,  she  passied 
all  her  days  in  translating  or  copying  for  her  lover; 
and  at  night,  when  we  went  to  see  ler,  the  instant 
she  beheld  him  all  her  sorrows,  her  fatii^ue,  and  her 
inquietude  vanished,  and  she  was  I'uppy,  perfectly 
happy.  Nor  did  she  cease  to  be  so  till  M  'ranbe*!  b.^- 
came  ungrateful. — “  But  it  is  impossible  that  ingrati¬ 
tude  should  have  been  the  recompense  of  so  many  r.i>^ 
qualities,  so  many  proofs  of  devoted  tenderness,  so  ma¬ 
ns  and  great  saennees.” — Ah!  you  deceive  ynurs-lf 
.Vloranbert  was  ungrateful.  A  day  came  when  Made¬ 
moiselle  Gillemert  found  herself  alone  in  the  world 
bereft  of  honour,  of  fortune,  and  of  friend*  On  the 


morning  ofthatdav  oi  agi'uy  and  despair,  she  came 
to  my  lodgings.  She  was  pale  as  death;  and  though 
it  wan  but  the  night  before  that  the  cruel  blow  was 
struck,  •'lie  had  all  the  appearance  of  one  who  had 
Hullered  long  and  grievously.  Her  eyes  were  dry, 
but  ii  wi'.s  evidently  from  abundant  weeping.  She 
threw  herself  into  an  arm  chair.  She  tried,  but  in 
vain,  to  speak;  and  stretching  out  her  arms  towards 
me,  siie  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish.  “  What  is  the 
inaiter,”  said  I;  “  is  he  dead?” — “Ah,  worse  than 
that;  he  loves  me  no  longer;  he  abandons  me.”-— 
“  He  loves  you  no  longer?” — "  No.”— “  He  abandons 
you!” — “Alas,  yes;  after  all  that  I  have  done  and 
•uffered!  Ah,  sir, my  brain  is  troubled:  have  pity  on 
rnc ;  do  not  quit  me ;  above  all,  do  not  leave  me  to 
myself.”  On  pronouncing  these  words,  she  seized 
my  arm  with  a  strong  convulsive  grasp,  as  if  some 
one  was  approaching  to  tear  her  away.  “  You  have 
nothing  to  fear.  Mademoiselle.  What  is  it  that  I 
can  do  for  you?” — “  First,  save  me  from  myself. 
He  loves  me  no  longer;  my  presence  annoys  him; 
le  hates  me;  he  abandons  me!  he  leaves  me!  he  leaves 
me!”  To  the  repetition  of  these  last  words  succeed¬ 
ed  a  profound  silence,  which  was  followed  by  a 
burst  of  convulsive  laughter,  a  thousand  times  more 
harrowing  than  the  accents  of  despair,  or  the  screams 
of  agony.  After  this,  came  tears,  sobs,  and  quivering 
lips,  endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  give  articulate 
expression  to  the  “  o’er-fraught  soul.”  This  torrent 
I  of  grief  I  was  careful  not  to  check,  nor  did  I  address 
myself  to  her  reason,  until  I  saw  that  her  heart  was 
exhausted  and  rendered  torpid  by  the  violence  of  its 
I  agitation.  I  then  said  to  her,  “  And  who  has  told 
you  that  he  hates  and  abandons  you?” — He  him- 
^-elf.” — “  Come,  Mademoiselle,  you  must  have  better 
[hopes  and  more  courage.  He  cannot  be  such  a  inon 
ster.” — “  You  do  not  know  him:  but  you  will  know 
him.” — “  I  cannot  believe  it.” — “  You  will  see.” — 
“  Does  he  love  any  one  else!” — No.” — **  Have  you 
given  him  any  cause  of  jealousy  or  discontent?” — 
“  None  whatever.” — “  Wnat  then  can  be  the  cause?” 
— “  My  inutility.  I  have  no  longer  any  property;  I 
,  ira  of  no  use  to  him.  He  thinks  of  nothing  now  but 
lis  ambition.  You  know  he  was  always  ambitious. 
The  loss  of  tny  health,  of  my  charms — i  have  suffer¬ 
'd  and  fatigued  myself  so  much — ennui,  disgust.”— 
“But  in  ceasing  to  be  love. s  you  may  remain  friends.” 
— “  Impossible.  I  am  become  an  insupportable  ob- 
,ect  to  him;  my  presence  he  looks  upon  as  a  misfor¬ 
tune.  If  you  knew  what  he  said  tome,  sir! — he  told 
lie  that  if  he  were  condemned  to  pass  twenty-four 
■lours  in  the  same  room  with  me,  lie  would  throw 
Himself  out  of  the  window.” — “  But  this  aversion 
.cannot  be  the  work  of  a  moment.”  “  How  should  I 
know?  He  is  naturally  so  disdainful, so  indifferent, 
so  cold-hearted.  It  is  so  dilficult  to  see  to  the  bottom 
of  such  minds;  and  then  one  is  so  unwilling  to  read 
one’s  own  death-warrant  there.  Of  this,  however, 
lie  informed  me,  and  in  the  harshest  terms!”  “  This 
I  ciiinot  by  any  means  understand.”  “  1  have  come 
here  to  ask  a  favour  of  you ;  will  you  grant  it  to  me?” 
“  Certainly,  whatever  it  mry  be.”  “  As  he  respects 
you,  and  as  yon  know  all  that  he  owes  to  me,  he  will 
probably  be  ashamed  to  show  himself  before  you  .is 
he  really  is.”  “  Yes,  I  do  not  think  he  will  have 
the  effrontery  or  the  power  to  do  so.”  “  I  am  but  a 
weak  woman,  and  he  disregards  me;  but  you,  as  a 
generous,  just,  and  honorable  man,  will  have  some 
influence  over  him.  Give  me  your  arm,  and  do  not 
refuse  to  accompany  me.  1  wish  to  speak  to  him  be¬ 
fore  you.  Who  knows  what  effect  my  grief  and 
vour  presence  may  have  upon  him?”  I  immediate¬ 
ly  consented,  tnd  sent  for  a  coach,  for  Mademoiselle 
iellimert  was  too  weak  to  go  on  foot.  On  reaching 
Moranbert’s  ho'ise,  the  coachman  opened  the  door 
of  the  coach,  but  M.idemoiselle  Gellimert  was  una- 
b'e  to  come  out.  8he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
t;embling,her  teeth  knocking  together, and  herkneea 
quivered  as  ii  under  the  influence  of  a  sudden  access 
uf  fever.  “  Pardon  me,  sir,  a  mom‘*nt ;  I  cannot.  Wliat 
have  I  to  do  hece?  I  have  taken  you  from  you  busi¬ 
ness  for  no  purpose.  1  am  sorry  for  it;  pardon  me.” 
I  offered  her  my  arm.  She  attempted  to  rise,  but 
could  not.  At  length,  recovering  herself  a  little, 
she  rose  and  cj.me  forth,  saying  in  a  low  voice,  “  I 
mast  go  in,  I  must  see  him.  Who  knows  what  may 
h.ppen?  I  may  probably  die  at  his  feet.”  Notwith- 
jut  consi.lerablc  difficulty  she  crossed  the  court-yard, 
nd  ascended  the  staircase  to  Moranbert’s  apartment. 
vVe  found  him  seated  at  his  desk,  in  a  morning-gown 
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and  nightcap.  He  saluted  oae  with  a  motion  of  his 
band,  and  continued  to  write.  In  a  few  moments  he 
rose  and  came  towards  me  saying,  “  You  must  con¬ 
fess,  sir,  that  these  women  are  extremely  trouble¬ 
some  sort  of  persoiu.  I  have  to  make  a  thousand 
apologies  to  you  for  the  extravagant  conduct  of  this 
lady.”  Then,  turning  to  the  poor  creature,  who  was 
more  dead  thanalive,*^  said  to  her,  ”  Medemoiselle; 
what  is  it  you  now  want  of  met  It  appears  to  me, 
that  after  the  clear  and  positive  manner  in  which  I 
explained  myself,  every  thing  should  be  at  an  end 
between  you  and  me.  I  have  told  you  that  I  love 
you  no  longer.  This  I  told  you  in  private,  but  at 
seem-s  to  be  your  wish  that  I  shoultl  remat  it  before 
this  gentleman;  so  be  it.  Mademoiselle,  I  love  you 
no  more.  I  can  no  longer  find  in  my  heart  a  trace 
of  the  passion  1  had  for  you;  and  I  will  add,  if  that 
can  in  any  way  console  you,  that  I  feel  a  like  indif¬ 
ference  to  all  other  women.”  ”  But  tell  me  why 
you  do  not  love  me.”  ”  I  am  ignorant  of  the  cause 
myself;  all  that  1  can  say  is,  that  I  began  loving  you 
without  knowing  why,  and  I  now  cease  to  love  you 
with  as  little  reason,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  impossible 
my  passion  should  ever  revive.  It  is  a  malady  I  have 
got  rid  of,  and  1  felicitate  myself  at  being  perfectly 
cured.”  “What faults  have  I  committed!”  ‘‘None.’ 

Have  you  any  secret  cause  of  objection  to  my  con¬ 
duct!”  ‘‘ Not  the  slightest.  You  have  been  as  con¬ 
stant,  devoted,  and  ametionate  a  woman,  as  any  man 
could  desire  to  possess.”  *‘  Did  I  ever  omit  doing 
any  thing  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  do  for  you!” 
‘‘  Never.’”  ‘‘  Have  1  not  sacrificed  for  you  my  fami- 1 
ly  and  friends?”  ‘‘  ’Tis  true.”  ‘‘  My  fortune!” 
'*  Certainly,  and  1  deeply  regret  it.”  ‘‘  My  healtli !” 
“  It  may  be  so.”  ‘‘  My  honour,  my  reputation,  and 
my  repose!”  ‘‘ All  tliat  you  wish  to  say!”  ‘‘And 
yet  I  am  odious  in  your  sight!”  ‘*  That  is  a  harsh 
thing  to  say,  ahd  harsher  still  to  bear  said,  but  since 
such  is  the  fact,  I  must  avow  it.”  ‘‘  Odious  to  him! 
oh,  God!”  At  these  words  a  deadly  paleness  spread 
Itself  over  her  face;  her  lips  became  of  an  ashy  hue, 
large  drops  of  perspiration  rolled  down  her  cheeks, 
and  mingled  with  her  tears;  her  eyes  closed,  and  her 
head  dropped  helplessly  on  the  back  of  her  chair,] 
her  teeth  became  firmly  fixed  together,  and  a  con-j 
vulsive  shuddering  ran  tniougb  her  whole  frame,  til' 
exhausted  nature  sought  refuge  in  a  fainting  fit, w  hid 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  accomplishment  of  the  hope 
she  had  expressed  at  the  gate  of  the  house — that  sh( 
could  die  at  his  feet.  She  continued  in  this  state  so 
long  that  I  became  seriously  alarmed.  I  took  ol'. 
her  cloak,  undid  her  rube,  loosened  the  laces  of  her 
corset,  and  sprinkled  some  drops  of  cold  water  on 
her  face.  After  some  time  she  half  opened  her  eyes, 
and  endeavoured  to  murmur,  ‘‘  1  am  odious!”  but 
could  only  articulate  the  last  syllables  of  the  fatal 
word,  and  sending  forth  a  shrill  but  feeble  scream, 
again  rela|>sed  into  insensibility. 

_  [Cniicludtd  in  our  next.] _ 

THE  Dl»in.TORY  az^iukimR. 

A  SOJUOXBatn:  VATXH. 

[From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

Never  shall  I  forget  their  bridal — earth  scarce  con¬ 
tained  aught  more  lovely  than  Maria,  as  she  passed 
the  portal  of  the  village  church,  and  hastened  to  es¬ 
cape  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  rustic  crowd.  Maria 
was  barely  eighteen;  the  light  of  beauty  danced  in 
her  deep  blue  eye;  but  on  ti)is,hcr  bridal  morn,  its 
long  silken  lash  hid  more  than  half  its  brightness, 
and  the  snowy  veil  which  fell  over  her  auburn  tress¬ 
es,  was  not  paler  than  her  cheek.  I  had  loved  her 
ere  I  left  my  father’s  roof ;  but  I  had  no  patrimony  ex¬ 
cept  a  proud  name  and  a  soldier’s  fortunes;  and  Maria 
was  a  prize  too  great  for  one  so  portioned.  1  looked  i 
upon  her  bridegroom — every  feature  was  replete  i 
with  manly  beauty,  and  each  well-knit  limb  might  { 
have  formed  a  study  for  the  fastidious  statu.iry ;  ..nd  i 
yet  1  gazed  upon  him  till  niy  heart  swelled  almost  to 
bursting,  and  I  turned  once  more  to  look  upon  Ma¬ 
ria,  and  wished  that  day  had  chosen  her  atioiber  lord 
Never  shall  I  forget  that  dark,  deep,  earth-iurned 
eye,  or  the  haugty  lip  with  its  triumphant  an(I  fear¬ 
ful  smile!  I  left  my  native  vill.ige;  I  sighed  notone 
farewell  to  Maria.  After  her  marriage  we  feared  tc 
to  met:  she  felt  that  I  loved  her,  and  net  own  heart, 
more  stubborn  than  her  nature,  resisted  even  yet  the 
harsh  mandate  of  an  unyieldini'  parent ;  she  knew 
it,  and  she  shrunk  not  from  her  >''ity.  Agiin  1  left 
my  home,  and  the  sun  of  Spain  darkened  my  brow, 


and  her  wars  nerved  my  spirit  to  greater  daring;  but 
I  retired  from  her  haughty  daughters  with  a  sicken¬ 
ing  soul,  for  1  thought  of  Maria,  and  her  fatal  desti¬ 
ny,  and  1  clung  to  her  remembrance  as  if  my  hope¬ 
less  truth  could  not  in  aught  avail  her.  Years  sped 
on,  and  my  heart  yearned  to  revisit  the  home  of  my 
childhood — the  birth-place  of  my  first  hopes:  I  trod 
its  path  with  a  firm  step,  but  the  sun-ray  which  glan¬ 
ced  on  me  in  the  home  of  my  fathers,  rested  on  the 
scarred  features  of  a  war-scathed  soldier :  1  shrank 
from  the  reflection — ‘‘Should  Maria  now  look  on  me, 
how  would  she  deem  me  changed!”  It  was  a  fool¬ 
ish  thought,  and  in  the  next  moment  I  blushed  for  its 
conception.  My  stay  was  brief,  yet,  ere  I  again  be¬ 
came  a  wanderer,  I  once  more  beheld  Maria:  she  had 
been  the  mother  of  two  blooming  boys,  but  they  had 
withered,  like  roses  devoured  by  the  foul  worm 
which  feasts  on  beauty.  I  saw  her  lord,  too;  the  voice 
of  murmur  was  on  his  tongue,  and  his  eye  scowled 
reproachfully  as  he  threw  it  on  his  young  oride — the 
pale  cheek  grew  yet  paler  beneath  the  glance — the 
soft  blue  eye  swelled  with  the  drop  of  silent  suffer¬ 
ing — the  heaving  bosom  struggled  to  repress  the 
si^  which  threatened  to  escape  it — and  I  fled  ere 
my  tongue  gave  utterance  to  the  curse  my  heart  ei»- 
gendered.  I  became  luudest  in  the  revel,  but  1 
could  not  drown  the  memory  of  that  low  stifled  sigh; 
1  mingled  in  the  train  of  beauty,  but  the  deep  eye 
with  its  large  tear  was  ever  in  the  throng,  and  every 
pale  cheek  on  which  I  ^zed  in  my  wanderinn,  re- 
•  ailed  the  memory  of  iV^ria!  Again  the  tented  field 
was  my  abode,  the  green  sward  my  resting-place — 
.igain  my  night-slumber  was  amidst  the  brave,  and 
my  dayAlream  of  conquest  and  of  glory;  many  a 
*)old  and  buoyant  heart  slept  in  death  ere  the  field 
was  fought — many  an  ardent  spirit  bounded  no  more 
to  the  battle;  but  the  death-bullet  passed  me  by, and 
the  wound  closed,  and  the  scar  healed,  when  a  wea¬ 
pon  blade  struck  me  in  its  tlescent — and  1  lived  on. — 
My  brother  soldiers  dashed  the  red  stream  from  the 
gleaming  steel,  and  shouted  victory!  till  the  very 
skies  seemed  to  echo  back  the  pealing  of  tlieir  vot¬ 
es,  and  I  stood  by  in  silence,  and  only  asked  to 
perish. 

We  left  the  fair  land  of  fame  and  conquest,  and  1 
hade  adieu  to  my  fellow-soldiers  for  ever:  they  pres¬ 
s'd  around  me  with  generous  warmth,  and  besought 
iny  stay;  but  I  was  a  moody  and  a  wretched  man, 
nd  their  words  were  those  of  courtesy  and  compas- 
ion!  There  was  a  spell  in  the  thought  of  home! 
“  I  will  return  home  and  die,”  I  murmured :  it  was  u 
vain  idea,  for  my  father  was  in  his  grave,  my  sistei 
wedded  in  a  foreign  land — I  was  alone;  but  Maria 
dwelt  near  the  spot  where  1  had  once  been  happy, 
and  her  proximity  was  a  resting-place  for  the  wound- 
|ed  spirit.  But  even  that  link  in  the  cankered  chain 
of  existence  was  unrivited:  Maria  had  dropped  b«  - 
•teath  the  withering  breath  of  unkindness;  sne  slep 
n  the  cold  ground.  I  hurried  to  the  church-yard , 
'wo  marble  tombs  gleamed  pale  in  the  moonlight — 
hey  shrouded  the  ashes  of  her  lovely  babes;  but 
•er  own  grave  was  obscure  and  unlettered,  and  the 
rank  grass  which  covered  it,  waved  darkly  to  the 
:iight  breeze,  like  hearse  plumes.  She  had  willed  . 
lowly,  but  not  a  forgotten  re.sting  pl^ce;  and  I  cast 
myself  on  the  neglected  grave,  and  I  plucked  from  t 
every  bitter  weed,  and  trimmed  the  long  dark  grass; 
and  I  shed  no  tear  as  I  performed  the  mournful  duty. 
— Maria  was  at  peace;  she  slept  with  her  children. 
Ere  I  left  the  spot,  my  eye  fell  on  the  medal  whici 
•iiuig  at  my  breast;  tiie  moonbeams  glanced  bright 
ly  on  it,  as  if  in  mociiery ;  it  was  all  that  now  linked 
me  to  my  fellow-men — all  that  I  yet  cherislied  on 
earth.  1  scooped  a  narrow  hole  in  the  rreen  turf  on 
fier  breast,  and  there  1  deposited  my  tre.iaure.  It  is 
the  only  offering  of  my  ill-fated  love;  it  will  be  my 
witness  with  Maria  in  a  brighter  world,  that  1  did 
my  duty  to  my  country! 

I  slowly  left  the  graveyard,  and  drew  near  to  take 
a  last  look  at  the  •habitation  which  was  once  Ma 
ria’s.  Feasting  and  revelry  resounding  through  the 
vast  apartments:  Maria’s  lord  had  taken  another 
bride.  I  paused  for  one  moment,  to  look  on  her  full 
black  eye  and  deeply  tinted  check! — from  that  hour 
life  has  been  a  blank,  and  I  have  moved  amid  the 
world’s  scenes  as  passionless  as  a  breathing  corse! 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Marble  was  married 
I  to  Miss  Vfoss,  in  defiance  of  the  proverb, — "A  rolling 
jsfone  vhU  never  gather  mow.” 


BXT&ACTS  rmozs  ooliruuius’  wobxs» 

[TrHulated  from  Um  PrMtek  at  Dm  Hakte. 

MOaALITT. 

He  who  does  good  to  people  that  are  not  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  repay  him,  heaps  np  a  treasure  of  virtue  not 
the  leM  rich  for  being  the  mere  concealed;  it  is  an 
excellent  remedy  for  his  children. 

Whoever,  on  the  contrary,  by  bis  severity  and  in¬ 
justice,  shall  draw  upon  himself  the  curses  of  bis 
neighbour;  although  his  authority  may  be  able  to 
sti^  them,  yet  bis  crime  is  not  the  less  hienous  for 
being  private.  What  1  say  is  true  of  every  man,  but 
more  especially  of  him  who  has  the  honour  to  be 
clothed  with  authority. 

AVARICE. 

A  rich  covetous  Bonza  had  nude  a  collection  of  a 
peat  many  jewels,  which  he  watched  very  narrow¬ 
ly.  Anotlier  Bonza,  older  than  he,  begged  to  have 
a  sight  of  them  for  some  time,  after  wbiu  he  said,  **  1 
I  thank  you  for  your  jewels.”  “  Why  thank  me,”  an¬ 
swered  the  other,  ‘‘  I  did  not  give  you  them.”  “  fkit 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them,”  replied  the 
guest,  ‘‘and  that  is  all  the  advantage  you  reap 
ftom  them,  except  the  trouble  of  watching  them.” 

LCXORT. 

Covetousness  is  kept  alive  by  luxury.  Produce 
me  a  man,  who  is  content  with  a  thatched  cottage, 
and  a  little  enclosure  of  canes,  who  employs  him¬ 
self  in  readily  the  wrritings  of  wise  men,  or  in  dis¬ 
coursing  on  virtue,  who  derives  no  other  recreation 
than  to  refresh  himself  with  the  cool  air  in  the  moon¬ 
shine,  and  whose  solitude  is  to  preserve  in  his  heart 
the  love  of  innocence  and  of  his  neighbour.  Small 
possessions  are  sufficient  for  this.  What  need  has 
such  a  man  of  riches!  This  man,  therefore,  having 
no  taste  for  the  world,  allows  not  avarice  to  influ¬ 
ence  bis  actions. 

REFLECTIONS. 

Observe  those  high  and  steep  mountains,  they  pro¬ 
duce  nothing,  or  if  a  few  herbs  spring  op  there,  they 
are  soon  withered  for  want  of  nourishment.  Bui 
look  how  the  valleys  and  hills  of  gentle  ascent  are 
covered  with  herbage,  and  crowned  with  flourishing 
woods.  Observe  those  torrents  and  ditches,  they  are 
wholly  destitute  of  fish,  which  are  found  in  great 
numbers  in  waters  of  a  proper  depth  and  gentle 
course.  Let  us  apply  these  observations  to  mankind, 
land  it  will  be  found  that  those  who  are  violent,  ea- 
I  ger,  and  fiery  ,seldom  succeed  in  their  attempts ,  when 
those  of  a  contrary  character,  employing  their  abili- 
!  ties  in  a  rational  manner,  much  more  frequently  ac- 
eomjilish  their  designs.  This  is  the  method  by  which 
a  philosopher  ought  to  turn  every  thing  to  advan¬ 
tage.  The  mere  prospect  of  a  country,  a  prospect  of 
no  use  to  any  other  man,  is  to  him  a  lecture  of  wis¬ 
dom.  Would  you  be  informed  how  inconvenient  it 
is  to  manage  business  with  beat  and  impatience,  ap¬ 
ply  yourself  to  disenta^le  a  string  much  ravelled, 
you  will  then  find  no  difficulty  in  conceding  it. 

GOOD  NATURE. 

Chang-King  was  President  of  the  High  Court  of 
Criming  Cases,  and  being  obliged  to  make  on  the 
following  day  his  report  to  the  Emperor  upon  an 
iffair  of  consequence,  which  fell  out  in  the  evening, 
he  called  for  a  secretary,  set  himself  to  his  desk,  and 
drew  up  the  writings,  which  employed  him  until 
midnight.  Having  finished  his  papers,  he  was  tbiiik- 
ing  to  take  a  little  repose,  when  the  secretary,  by  ac¬ 
cident,  struck  the  candle  and  threw  it  down.  The 
iire  caught  the  p,aperB,  burnt  part  of  them,  and  the 
t.illow  spoiled  the  rest.  The  secretary  was  exewd- 
ingly  sorrowful,  and  fell  on  his  knees  to  arii  forgive- 
uess  for  the  ohence.  ‘‘  It  is  an  accident,”  said  the 
President,  mildly,  ‘‘  rise,  and  let  us  begin  anew.” 

MERCY  A.VD  JUSTICE. 

It  is  a  saying  of  Lu-swen-kong’s,  thot  this  is  one 
of  the  chief  m.:xim8  of  Government;  “  fust  mercy, 
then  justice.”  This  imports  that  a  I^ince  ought  to 
confer  benefits  with  pleasure,  and  inflict  punishment 
with  regreL  Upon  this  important  rule  !••  founded 
that  ancient  and  laudable  custom,  by  which  wirrants 
for  execution  are  brough*  slowly  t'om  the  Court  into 
the  provinces;  but  a  pardon  is  conveyed  fay  journeys 
of  fiO  leagues  a  day. 
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ON  FINDING  FAULT. 

He  who  takes  upon  liiinself  continually  to  corret 
or  reprove  the  foibles  of  his  friends,  is  a  very  trou 
blesome  creature.  It  would  seem  as  though  lie  wai 
competent  to  decide  on  subjects  which  Tie  canno 
thoroughly  understand.  Such  observations  .  sthest 
arc  bv  no  means  polite.  “  You  used  such  an  expres¬ 
sion  on  such  an  occasion,  1  would  udvise  you  to  avoio 
It  in  future;”  “  such  a  thing  ought  not  to  have  beei 
di  ne;”  “  the  wine  which  you  drink  is  not  good  fo: 
you — and  I’ll  have  you  drink  red  wine  as  I  do; 

“  you  ought  to  take  such  a  medicine — it  is  the  onl 
ihing  in  the  world  for  your  i.oinplaiiit.” 

Some  people  are  unconuiionly  fond  of  picking 
tares  out  of  other  peoples  fields,  whilst  they  sufte.' 
their  own  to  be  overgrown  with  nettles  and  thorii- 
It  is  a  very  ungracious  practice  to  be  so  ready  in  wl 
ting  other  pi  ople  right,  and  prescribing  to  them,  s 
if  we  were  vested  with  sovereign  authority.  Then 
things  are  better  left  to  parents  and  schoolmasters. 


THE  DRABCA. 


talma;  or,  NATURE  against  FALSE  DE  LIUAFV 

The  French  are  notoriously  delicate  in  murd«'. 
upon  the  stage!  In  the  height  of  the  Re.-nlution, 
when  the  guilotine  was  permanently  patriotic,  and 
the  Judges  were  weary  with  signing  ^en  ences  of 
bloods^’^ad,  a  dagger,  lifted  on  flie  stage  would  have 
throw:'  the  whole  mob  of  regenerators  into  hyster¬ 
ics.  On  the  first  representation  of  Othello,  the 
death  of  Desdaraona  before  the  audience,  raised  i 
universal  tumult.  Tears,  gioans,  and  menaces  re¬ 
sounded  from  all  parts  of  the  theatre,  and  what  was 
still  demonstrative,  and  more  alarming,  several  of 
the  prettiest  women  in  Paris  fainted  in  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  boxes,  and  were  publicly  carried  out  of  the 
house.  Ducif  was  alarmed  for  his  tragedy,  for  his 
fame,  and  for  his  life.  The  author  of  so  much  pub¬ 
lic  combustion  might  have  been  sent  to  expiate  his 
temerity  in  the  Ba^tile.  He  took  the  safer  mode  and 
altered  the  catastrophe.  At  the  moment  when  Othel¬ 
lo  lifts  the  dagger  over  Hedelmone  (the  name  of 
Desdamona  was  too  unmusical  for  Parisian  ears;) 
Odalbert,  the  heroine’s  father,  Loredan,  and  the 
Doge  of  Venice,  rush  in.  The  latter  personage 
seizes  the  dagger,  exclaiming — 

■  ■  “  Malheureux,  que 
Tu  yas  de  ce  poignant  immoler  la  vertu!” 

The  play  was  published  with  both  catastrophes,  for 
the^  Parisians  to  take  the  choice,  and  the  coteries 
found  an  interesting  and  unending  topic  in  the  re¬ 
spective  merits  of  the  denouement  funeste  and  denow- 
ment  heureux.  But  the  actor,  probably  from  his  En¬ 
glish  education,  was  less  tender,  and  more  natural 
than  his  audience.  The  denouement  heureux  sat  un¬ 
easily  upon  him;  and  a  few  nights  after  its  adop¬ 
tion  ,  as  Duncis,  the  author  was  passing  behind  the 
scenes,  he  saw  Talma  striding  away  in  one  of  the 
dark  passages,  in  full  soliloquy,  ”  Shall  I  kill  her? — 
No  the  audience  will  not  suner  it! — Yet  what  do  1 
care — I  will  kill  her — they  shall  learn  to  suffer  it — 
Yes  I  have  made  up  my  mind — She  must  be  killed!” 
Ducis,  who  stood  aloof  from  the  whirlwind  of  this 
debate,  now  come  forward.  “  What  is  the  matter 
with  you  Talma?” — “  I  am  determined — I  must  put 
her  to  death!” — “  I  am  of  your  opinion  Talma;  but 
what  then?” — “  Her  fate  is  fixed!” — “  Then  go 
through  with  your, determination!”  The  actor  went 
through  with  it,  to  the  surprise  of  the  general  audi¬ 
ence,  and  to  the  peculiar  agonies  of  the  most  obvi¬ 
ous  handsome  and  fashionable;  but  there  was  so 
much  truth  and  dramatic  feeling  in  his  performance, 
that  the  death  became  the  established  mode,  and 
Talma  had  all  the  honors  of  a  successful  interpidity. 

TTie  Hatter. — A  dashing  gentleman,  who  was  not 
reckoned  among  the  number  of  the  best  paymasters, 
visiting  his  hatter,  fixed  upon  one  of  the  hats  in  the 
shop  which  he  wished  to  have  sent  home  upon  credit; 
t!us  being  refused,  he  exclaimed  »  What!  do  you  re- 
f'lse  to  give  me  credit  for  a  hat?”  when  the  hatter  re¬ 
plied,  I  have  anotlier  trifling  objection  besides  that 
of  merely  giving  you  credit— I  should  not  like  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  bowing  to  my  own  hat,  till 
you  may  choose  to  pay  for  it. 


Wrangling  about  frivolous  criticisms  in  words 
though  It  IS  a  great  part  of  the  business  of  a  school, 
is  too  pedantic  and  low  for  a  generous  converse;' 


A  hile  he  that  is  well  grown  in  knowledge,  may  per¬ 
haps  forget,  or  not  so  much  respect,  the  first  rudi- 
iientsof  letters;  ii  being  more  grateful  to  the  mind 
1.0  contemplate  the  structures  of  learning,  as  they 
.stand  furnished  and  adorned,  than  to  discuss  the  low 
materials  of  their  foundations. 

ALBANY,  SATUHDtY,  KEBHl'ARY  ‘l\  18>(). 

Infiwnza. — This  second  “  Nation’s  Guest,”  seems 
,o  have  taken  offence  at  the  gruff  looks  and  hoarse  ac¬ 
cents,  with  which  it  was  treated  during  its  re«idence 
among  us,  and  has  accordingly  taken  up  a  ”  right 
about  wheel,”  and  a  “  forward  march!”  to  the  south; 
leaving  us  to  the  guidance  of  our  own  wayward  fan¬ 
cy.  By  the  last  accounts,  this  Hinglebolt  Ramble- 
'on  had  found  its  way  into  the  interior  of  North 
"arolina,  and  was  using  the  good  people  of  that  state 
rather  harshly.  The  labouring  classes  in  particular 
'lave  suffered  grievously  from  its  innovations.  The 
vorking-hands  of  whole  plantations  were  disabled; 
ind  letters  and  papers  from  that  quarter,  represent  it 
iS  prevailing  to  an  alarming  extent.  According  to 
tlie  last  Vermont  Patriot,  the  “Green  Mountain 
Boys”  have  been  troubled,  for  some  time  past,  with 
“a  great  cold;”  but, happily,  it  has  not,  in  a  single 
instance,  proved  destructive  to  life.  The  editor 
states,  that  in  Montpelier,  which  contains  about  1000 
souls,  exclasive  of  infants,  there  ha.s  not  been  one 
death  for  more  than  six  months  past;  excepting  one! 
member  ofthe  legislature,  who  came  there  diseased,  j 

It  is  a  little  humiliating  to  American  pride  to  see 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  borne 
down  to  the  verge  of  poverty  in  the  evening  of  his 
days.  However  mortifying  the  circumstance,  it  is 
nevertheless  true.  Thomas  Jefferson  hasasked 
and  received,  at  the  hands  of  his  native  state,  the 
“pitiful  boon”  of  a  private  lottery,  to  dispose  of  his 
property  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  him  a  bare 
competency,  after  liquidating  his  debts.  Date  obo- 
lum  Belisario  has  fell  from  the  lips  of  more  than  one 
of  America’s  proudest  sons.  It  wm  thus  St.  Cl.air 
died,  and  Jeffrson  is  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  gen¬ 
erosity  and  patriotism. 

A  prodigy. — We  have  seen  an  article  in  some  of 
the  papers,  stating  that  a  son  of  Judge  Clayton,  of 
Georgia,  possesses  the  most  astonishing  arithmetical 
powers  of  mind.  He  will  solve  a  problem  in  figures, 
performing  the  whole  operation  in  his  head,  with  all 
the  accuracy  and  despatch  of  an  expert  calculator 
with  a  pen.  “  He  has  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
(eighteen  months  ago,)  raised  the  number  twelve  to 
its  15th  power — that  is  to  say,  multiplied  that  num¬ 
ber  into  itself  fifteen  times.  He  can  multiply  three 
figures  by  three  figures.  The  whole  is  performed  by 
the  bare  strength  of  memory,  for  it  is  doiie  in  the 
usual  way ;  there  is  no  my.stery  in  it,  no  short  method, 
no  plan  of  his  own.  This  faculty  was  discovered  in 
him  at  about  8  years  of  age,  and  has  most  astonish¬ 
ingly  improved  since  that  time.” 

The  Manual  an  Sublime  Freemasonry. — We  are  sor¬ 
ry  to  learn  that  the  patronage  at  present  extended 
to  this  contemplated  work,  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  expenses  of  publication.  It  is  generally  known 
that  there  are  Masonic  degrees  which  rank  above 
that  of  Royal  Arch,  commonly  called  “  the  sub¬ 
lime  degrees;”  but  the  information  respecting  them, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  places  where  they  are  regu¬ 
larly  conferred,  is  very  imperfect  and  incorrect. — 
That  a  work  illustrating  the  sublime  degrees  would 
greatly  remedy  this  evil,  cannot  be  doubted;  since 
brethren  who  are  at  all  conversant  witli  the  subject 
will  readily  allow,  that  t’ue  several  treatises  writ¬ 


ten  on  the  first  seven  degrees,  have  contributed  in 
no  small  measure  to  promote  uniformity  of  work  in 
masters’  lodges  and  royal  arch  chapters.  The  utility 
and  low  price  of  the  Manual,  should  certainly  se- 
•  ure  it  a  liberal  patronage.  A  few  specimen  pages 
may  be  seen  at  the  Commercial  Room,  corner  of 
South  Market  and  Beaver  streets,  where  subscrip 
lions  wil  be  received  by  the  editor  of  the  Escritor. 

The  following  circular  was  issued  by  the  author 
in  November  last. 

To  the  patrons  of  the  Manual  on  Sublime  Freema¬ 
sonry. 

The  writer  begs  leave  to  state,  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
Pail  I .  was  prepared  for  the  press  in  the  fall  of  llUt.  But  lie 
tlionght  pn>|>er  to  postpone  the  publication,  until  he  should  be 
enabled  to  add  some  account  of  »ll  the  sublime  degrees  ;  ho¬ 
ping  thereby  to  render  his  work  more  useful  to  bis  sublime 
brethren,  and  more  acceptable  to  the  craft  in  general.  Many 
circumstances  btyond  his  fontrovf  have  rendered  this  delay 
much  longer  than  was  anticipated.  But  by  the  kind  assistance 
of  a  distinguished  brother  of  the  33d,  in  Charleston,  8.  C.  the 
wnterhas  been  enabled  to  make  such  progress,  that  the  whole 
work  might  be  ready  for  the  press  in  (he  course  of  a  few  weeks 
As  he  engaged  in  the  business  not  for  his  own  emolument,  he 
stated  the  price  of  the  Manual  at  Kl,  being  then  ignorant  of  the 
ea|>cnses  which  would  attend  its  publication.  He  has  since 
ascert  lined,  that  he  will  sustuin  a  loss,  if  he  prpceeds  to  publish 
it,  unless  the  price  or  number  of  subscribers  be  increased. 

The  printers  charges  for  type-setting  and  press 
work,  of,  say  iitlU  c^ies,  will  be  OO 

The  paper  at  94  per  ream.  2$.  Engrav- 
v'M  2i>  plates  at  ftlO  each,  25 

fainting  plates,  nook-binder's  charges,  and  other 
expenses,  at  least,  250  00 

t>71  Tt 

The  present  number  of  subscribers  is  only  70  00 

Balance  against  him,  $(>01  2-5 
Unless  an  additional  number  of  subscribers  are  abtained,  he 
mnst  abandon  the  publication.  But  he  thinks,  a  little  ex¬ 
ertion,  on  the  part  or  the  present  patrons,  will  remove  all  diffi¬ 
culties;  and  enable  him  to  present  the  Masonic  public  with  a 
w  ork,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  the  ouly  one  treating  of 
all  the  sublime  degrees  ever  published.  He  expects  the  piUron- 
Bge  particularly  of  all  the  lAidges  of  Perfection,  Councils  of 
Fences  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  and  of 
Consistories  of  S.  Princes  of  the  Royal  Secret,  &c.  for  whose 
benefit  the  woik  is  chiefly  intended. 

OO-  The  price  of  the  Manual  (if  published)  will  necessarily 
be  enhanced  to  non-subscribers.  G.  F.  YATES. 

Schenectady,  Novembei',  18'25. 

On  the  last  page  of  this  day’s  Escritoir  will  be 
found  the  proposals  of  Mr.  VV.  R.  Danforth,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.  for  publishing  a  periodical  work 
under  the  title  of  “  TJie  New-England  Magazine,  and 
Monthly  Repository  of  Literature  and  the  Arts." — 
They  contain  some  cogent  observations  in  favour 
of  such  publications,  and  we  recommend  them  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  From  the  opportunities 
we  have  had  of  judging  of  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Dan¬ 
forth,  we  think  him  well  qualified  to  blend  “  the 
useful  with  the  sweet;”  and  we  heartily  wish  him 
success  in  his  undertaking.  Subscriptions  will  be 
received  by  the  editor  of  the  Escritoir. 

The  new  Theatre  in  Moscow,  is  said  to  be  the  lar¬ 
gest  in  Europe.  It  is  three  hundred  and  forty  nine 
feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  peristyle,  and  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  in  breadth.  The  height  of  the 
curtain  is  fifty-one  feet,  and  its  width  sixty-three  feet- 
The  depth  of  the  stage  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  feet,  and  its  width  the  same.  It  has  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-three  boxes,  in  four  rows,  one  above 

the  dther.  •  - 

Although  the  following  article  has  appeared  in 
many  papers,  it  may  not  have  met  the  eyes  of  all 
our  readers.  The  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  Af¬ 
rica,  has  been  secluded  from  the  researches  of  the 
most  enterprising  travellers.  The  discovery  of  a 
civilized  nation  in  its  central  part,  at  this  late  period, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon.  Wc  have  seen 
various  speculations  respecting  its  probable  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  powerful  nations  of  antiquity;  but  they 
are  all  the  fruits  of  the  imagination,  and  our  limits 
will  not  permit  their  insertion. 

h?ve  received  accounts  of  a  recent  discovery 
ry  Central  Africa,  which  will  soon  be  laid  before 
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the  public  in  greater  details;  but  of  which  t^e  fol¬ 
lowing  outline  is  sufficiently  curious.  Maj.  Clap- 
perton  and  Capt.  Denham,  in  the  course  of  their 
late  expedition  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  arrived 
in  the  capitol  of  a  nation,  whose  manners,  and  history 
seem  like  to  occupy,  to  no  trivial  extent,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  of  this  country — we  might  safely 
say  of  the  wnole  civiliied  world.  They  found  a  na¬ 
tion  jet  black  in  colour,  but  not  in  our  sense  of  the 
term  negroes,  having  long  hair  and  tine  high  features. 
This  people  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  very  high 
civilization;  and  above  all,  the  British  travellers 
witnessed  a  review  of  seven  thousand  cavalry,  divi¬ 
ded  into  regular  regiments  and  all  clothed  m  com¬ 
plete  armour.  Six  thousand  wore  the  perfect  han- 
berk  mail  of  the  early  Norman  knights;  most 
strange  by  far  of  all,  one  thousand  appeared  in  the 
perfect  Roman  armour.  The  conjectures  to  which 
this  have  given  rise  are  various.  We  confess  for 
ourselves,  that,  looking  to  the  polished  and  volup¬ 
tuous  manners  ascribed  to  these  people,  the  elegance 
of  their  Hoases,  &c.  &c.  in  a  word,  the  total  ditfer- 
ence  between  them  and  other  races  as  yet  discovered 
in  the  interior  of  “  Africa,  the  mother  of  monsters,” 
our  own  opinion  is  strongly  that  here  we  have  a 
fragment  of  the  old  Numidian  population;  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  tribes  who,  after  long  co-operating  with 
imperial  Rome,  were  at  last  fain  to  seek  safety  in  the 
central  desert,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  empire. — 
In  these  squadrons  Messrs.  Clapperton  and  Denham 
probably  beheld  the  liveliest  image  that  ever  has 
been  witnessed  by  modern  eyes,  of  the  legions  of 
Jugurtha — may  we  not  say,  of  Hannibal.  The  ar¬ 
mour  we  understand,  is  fabricated  in  the  most  perfect 
style  of  the  art;  and  the  Roman  suits  might  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  so  many  Herculanean  and  Pompeian  dis¬ 
coveries,  if  it  be  possible  for  us  to  imagine  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  genuine  antiquities  possesing  all  the  glossy 
finish  of  yesterday’s  workmanship.  One  of  these 
travellers  has  already  set  off  on  his  return  to  this 
8ab?e  court.  [London  paper. 

_ SAUttAQPlTDL _ 

Synopsis  of  ‘^things  in  general." — The  Panam.’ 
Mission  has  occasioned  much  “  large  talk”  of  late; 
but  this  talk  is  like  “  the  tale  of  an  ideot,  full  of 
sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.” — Constantine 
the  First,  of  Russia,  “  poor  fellow!”  has  at  last  con¬ 
descended  to  be  the  chief  among  59,000,000.  He  Ls 
said  to  have  made  a  perfect  booby  of  himself  when 
he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  brother.  He  probably 
learned  this  trick  from  the  pious  Catharine ;  who, 
thinking  the  other  world  a  better  one  than  tbi«,  sent 
her  husband  jogging  thither. — A  dead  monkey  wa.« 
lately  put  in  the  mail  bag  by  the  bright  fellows  in 
the  Philadelphia  post  office,  and  forwarded  fo  New- 
Ifork,  where  it  was  relieved  from  the  fetter-ary  cir¬ 
cle  of  billet-doux,  the  hurried  business  scroll,  friend¬ 
ship’s  piquant  lines,  and  ‘villanous  newspape;:  slang,’ 
at  the  trifling  expense  of  sixteen  dollars. — [etc.  etc. 
omitted  for  want  of  room.] 

We  have  omitted  our  remarks  upon  the  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  make  room  for  the  following  register  of  foshio.is;  which 
we  think  will  be  found  equally  interesting  to  our  fair  readers. 

LONDON  F.\SH10NS  FOR  JA.NU '.RY. 

Evening  Drett. — Over  a  pink  satin  slip  k  a  dress  of  crepe- 
liise,  of  the  same  colour.,  spotted  with  Mack  velvet:  this  drr.8» 
IS  ornamented  at  the  border  with  three  flounces,  placed  at  cqu^l 
distances,  and  plaited  en  dent*  de  loupi,  edged  with  a  rich  silk 
cordon  of  black  floize  silk.  The  sleeves  are  long,  and  of  white 
tulle,  finished  at  the  wrists  by  double  points  in  the  old  Rnglisl. 
style;  these  points  are  formed  of  white  .atin  edged  with  Spanisl. 
manrheron*  of  pink  satiu,  which  also  are  eoged  with  black 
The  hair  is  arranged  in  the  antique  Egyptian  style,  and  over  the 
summit  of  the  head  towers  a  full  plume  of  white  ostrich  feath 
era  The  necklace  worn  with  this  superb  dress  is  of  twistei: 
rows  of  pearls  rendered  peculiarly  rich  by  the  great  number  o' 
rows.  • 

IVilking  Drees. — .4  peli«se  of  gios  de  Naples  of  a  milk-choc 
olale  colour)  this  pcli.,.se  is  made  in  quite  a  novel eminner;  tie 
skirt  closing  imperceptibly,  and  being  finished  round  the  bor'e- 
by  three  rows  of  triple  flounce  ornaments,  form.  J  .if  Vandv  k> 
points  set  on  straienl :  each  row  heeded  by  a  broad  braid  <  f 
satin.  The  sleeves  are  made  to  sit  rather  c'ose  to  the  arm;  an  I 
the  muncAerons  are  of  an  eatirely  new  fa.shi.  n,  farming  a  >1001  - 
ie  point  resembling  that  of  a  fichu — each  point  beina  trimmed 
with  a  full  quiling  of  nar.ow  gr-'s  de  Niples.  The  sleeves  a; 
finished  at  the  wrists  with  stidened  Kngli.sh  (loints,  turned  no  a 
riinftque;  beneath  this  om.-unent,  next.  jHe  uaml,  is  a  broad 
gold  bracelet,  fastened  with  a  large  ruby  clasp.— 'Hie  bonnet  is 


of  black  velvet,  with  bows  of  the  samu,  edged  round  with  a 
t.'imming  of  jonquil  and  bright  geianium;  strings  of  ribbon  oi 
the  same  colors,  tie  the  bonnet  in  walking,  or  float  loose  in  the 
carriage ;  under  this  bonnet  is  worn  a  snuJI  tasteful  curnette — a 
beatiful  specmien  of  Ursling's  lace. 

PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  JANUARY 
IVtdking  Drees  — .K  dark  peen  merino  dress;  the  back  of 
the  corsage  is  disposed  in  folds  on  each  side,  and  the  front  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  same  manner,  so  as  to  form  the  shape  The 
sleeves  are  en  gi^t.  The  t.iin.n.'ng  of  the  skirt  consists  of  an 
intermixture  of  double  tuck.s  an..  s..;in  ronleau.x.  disposed  in  the 
following  order:  .4  double  tuck  at  bottom,  ornamented  with 
eol'ded  satin  bands,  placed  at  re:;ular  distances,  three  satin  mu 
Icau  i  are  p'aced  idMive  the  tuck  .and  these  are  surmounted  by 
another  tuck,  above  which  are  placed  three  more  satin  rouleaux. 
A  black  velvet  bonnet,  the  crow  n  profusely  ornamented  with 
black  velvet  drapery,  intermixed  with  marabouts.  A  black  vel¬ 
vet  pelerincuchu,  with  very  long  ends,  and  trimmed  with  a  ful' 
fall  of  black  blond.  Double  collerctte  of  embroidered  tulle,  of 
Ihepelerine  shape,  RIaek  kid  shoes.  Yellow  giovea 

Dinner  Dress — .4  white  gros  de  Naples  dress;  the  corsage 
made  tight  to  the  shape,  aiido.iiaiuentcdoa  the  bosom  and  back 
with  drapery.  The  corsage  is  sqtlare  and  finished  with  a  very 
narrow  row  of  blond,  which  stands  up  mond  the  bust.  Short 
and  veiy  full  sleeve,  confined  by  a  satin  biuid,  and  flnisbed  by  a 
row  of  bloiid.  The  trimmings  consists  of  six  gauze  flounees, 
three  of  which  are  placed  in  the  usual  manner,  tne  other  three 
turn  upwards;  a  broad  satin  rouleau  divides  the  first  three  fri>m 
the  last.  AVhite  satin  ceinture,  arranged  in  a  full  rosette  behind. 
.4  white  gauze  beret,  umaniented  with  silver  bands,  a.-id  a  su¬ 
perb  silver  tassel,  which  falls  low  on  the  shoulder.  Necklace, 
orucelets  and  ear-rings  topazes  and  gold.  White  satin  slip¬ 
pers.  White  kid  gloves.  Carved  fvory  fan. 

Ball  Dress. — A  very  full  rose  colored  crepe  lisee  dress,  over 
a  white  satin  slip  to  correspond ;  the  trimming  is  bouillonnc  of 
pink  crepe  lisse,  arrai^ed  in  waves  by  silver  shells  and  oma- 1 
mented  in  front  with  a  iml  fold  of  crepe  lisse,  brought  from  the  I 
shoulder  in  a  slanting  direction  to  the  bottom  of  the  waist,  and 
formed  into  bouffants  by  silver  shells,  arranged  at  regular  distan¬ 
ces.  The  sleeve  is  ext  .emcly  short  and  full;  the  fullness  is  loop¬ 
ed  up  to  correspond  with  fhe  bottom  of  the  skirt  by  silver 
shells.  Ceinture  of  silver  net  with  a  diamond  clasp.  The  hair 
is  dressed  in  a  very  full  tuft  of  curls  on  the  left  side  and  brai¬ 
ded  on  the  right.  The  hair  behind  is  disposed  in  full  bows. 
Tow-irds  the  oack  of  the  head,  on  the  right,  is  a  bunch  of  ha'f 
blown  roses :  a  row  of  large  pearls  goes  round  the  forehead, 
.ind  is  twisted  in  the  bows  of  the  tor.  White  kid  gloves 
White  gros  de  Naples  slippers.  Carved  cedar  fan.  Necklace 
etc.  etc.  pearls. 


Extracts  from  a  Manuscript,  contain^  directions  for 
the  household  of  Henry  I  ill. 

His  Highness’  baker  shall  not  put  allum  in  his 
bread,  nr  mix  rye,  oaten, or  bean  flour  with  the  same, 
and  if  detected,  he  shall  be  put  in  the  stocks. 

His  Highness’  attendants  arc  not  tosteal  any  locks, 
keys,  tables,  forms,  or  other  furniture,  out  of  noble¬ 
men’s  or  gentlemen’s  houses  where  he  goes  to  visit. 

Master  cooks  shall  not  employ  such  scullions  as 
go  about  in  a  state  of  nudity,  or  lie  all  night  on  the 
ground  before  the  kitchen  Are. 

No  dogs  to  be  kept  in  the  Court,  but  only  a  few 
Spaniels  for  the  ladies. 

Dinners  to  be  at  ten,  and  suppers  at  four!! 

The  officers  of  his  privy  chamber  shall  be  loving 
together,  no  grudging  or  grumbling,  nor  talking  of 
the  King’s  pastime. 

There  shall  be  no  romping  on  the  stairs,with  which 
dishes  and  other  things  are  often  briAen. 

Care  lihall  be  taken  of  the  pewter  spoons,  and  that 
wooden  ones  used  in  the  kitchen,  be  not  broken  or 
stolen. 

The  pages  shall  not  interrupt  the  kitchen  maids, 
for  if  he  lead  omt  astray,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  two 
marks,  to  his  Highness,  and  have  his  allowance  of 
beer  withheld  for  a  month. 

The  grooms  shall  not  steal  his  Highness*  straw  for 
beds,  sufficient  being  allowed  for  them. 

Coal  only  to  be  allowed  to  the  King’s,  Queen’s  and 
Lady  Mary’s  chamber. 

The  brewers  not  to  put  any  brimstone  in  the  ale. 
Twenty-four  loaves  a  day  allowed  to  his  Highness’ 
-eyhounds. 

Among  the  Ashes  for  the  table  is  mentioned,  “  The 
orpoise,  if  too  big  for  a  horse  load,  an  extra  allow- 
nce  to  the  purveyor.” 

Oriiered,  That  all  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen, 
t  the  end  of  the  Sessions  of  Parliament,  depart  to 
^heir  several  counties,  on  pain  of  the  Royal  displea¬ 
sure.  — 

THE  FATE  OF  KINGS. 

In  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  we  now  instance  in 
'he  royal  line  of  Stuart,  a  nice  as  steadily  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  ever  w?s  recorded  in  history.  Their  misfor¬ 
tunes  have  continued  with  unab:ited  succession,  du¬ 
ring  .?90  year*. 

Robert  III. broke  his  heart ,because  his  eld»*st  son  Ro- 
'■ert  was  starve-i  to  death,  and  his  youngest,  James, 
was  made  a  captive. 


James  1.  after  having  beheaded  three  of  bis  nearest 
kindred,  was  assassinated  by  his  own  uncle,  who  was 
tortured  to  death  for  it. 

James  II.  was  slain  by  the  bursting  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance. 

James  HI.  when  flying  from  the  Aeld  of  battle,  was 
thrown  from  hL«  horse,  and  murd.‘red  in  a  cottage, 
into  which  he  had  been  carried  for  assistance. 

James  IV.  fell  in  Flodden  Aeld. 

James  V.  died  of  grief,  for  the  wilful  ruin  of  his 
army,  at  Solway  Moss. 

flenry  Stuart,  Lord  Danley,  was  assassinated  and 
then  blown  up  in  his  palace. 

Mary  Stuart  wa.a  beheaded  in  England. 

James  1.  and  VI.  died,  not  without  suspicion  of 
being  poisoned  by  Lord  Buckingham. 

Charles  1.  beheaded  at  Whitehall. 

Charles  II  v^as  exiled  for  many  years. 

James  11.  lost  his  crown  and  died  in  banishtn<'nt. 

Ann,  after  a  reign,  which  though  glorious,  was 
rendered  unhappy  by  party  di.«putes,  died  of  a  bro¬ 
ken  heart,  occasioned  by  the  quarrels  of  her  favoured 
servants.  • 

I  The  posterity  of  James  II.  have  remained  wretch¬ 
ed  wanderers  in  foreign  lands. 

The  Theat'-c  has  been  well  attended  the  present 
I  week.  On  Wednesday  evening  the  house  was 
'Crowded  to  excess.  Mrs.  Barnes  took  her  beneAt 
last  night,  in  the  character  of  Charlotte, in  the  come¬ 
dy  of  The  Hypocrite,  and  Paul,  in  the  Jf'andering 
Boys.  Barnes  played  Maicworm  anJ  Lubin.  Busi¬ 
ness  prevented  us  from  attenidng,  but  we  are  told 
the  receipts  were  great,  for  this  Theatre.  The  come¬ 
dy  of  Sweethearts  and  hives  will  be  repeated  this 
evening. 

Kean  is  just  closing  an  engagement  in  New-York. 
He  is  engaged  for  the  Charleston  stage. 

I  Nearly  three  thousand  persons  attended  the  New- 
York  Ampithealre  on  Monday  evening  last. 

Mr.  Hewlett,  the  colored  comedian,  took  a  bene¬ 
At  at  the  Hay  Market,  Spruce-street,  Swamp  square, 
on  Thursday  evening.  He  gave  imitations  in  tolera¬ 
ble  style,  of  all  the  popular  actors  and  singers  of 
the  age,  and  as  Barnes  called  it,  had  a  call,  which 
would  have  run  into  a  riot  had  it  not  been  tor  vigi- 
gant  police. — He  appeared,  however,  in  obedience 
I  to  the  public  voice,  and  said  that  he  was  reluctant  in 
I  adopting  a  custom  of  making  public  speeches  at 
I  beneAts,  which  recently  had  been  condemned  by 
high  dramatic  authority, — but  he  was  about  frilAIling 
I  an  engagement  in  London,  and  therefore  would  take 
a  respectful  leave  of  New-York,  as  “  de  Atlantic 
Ocean  would  sipparate  him  from  his  ’  merican  bred- 
ren,  he  would  soon  be  in  dat  country  vere  dey  hab 
non  ’stinction  of  color.”  [Noah. 


Died,  at  New-York,  on  VVednesday  but,  Mr.  H.  Barrieie, 
proprietor  of  the  Chatham  Garden  Theatre. 


AZAAJnr  THZLILTBIL 

This  Evening,  Saturday,  February  25, 

V4'ill  be  presented  the  Comedy  «f 

SWEETHEARTS  AND  WIVES. 

Billy  Lackaday,  .  Mr.  Barnes, 

Eugenia,  Mrs.  Barnes. 

To  which  will  be  added  a  Melo-Drama,  called  the 

FOREST  OF  BONDY; 

Or,  The  Dog  of  Montargis. 

The  grand  specC.cle  of  the  WOOD  D-FIMON ;  or.  The 
('lock  has  Struck,  is  in  preparation,  and  will  shortly  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

(rt-  The  public  ie  respectfully  informed  that  HALF  PRICE 
to  the  BOXES  and  PIT  will  be  taken  at  Xineo’eloek. 

IViors  to  be  opened  at  half  past  5,  and  the  curtain  to  ri»e  at 
half  past  six  o’clock,  precisely. 

Seats  for  the  lower  tier  of  boxes  can  be  taken  from  10  to  1, 
and  from  Sto  5  o’clock- 

Tickets  for  the  boxes,  JII ;  Pit,  SOCents  ;  Gallery,  »Cents 

srsw  omous. 

Jlis  Evening,  February  25, 

.After  a  variety  of  Equestrian  performarces,  ISoogs.  Dances. 
&c  will  be  presented,  the  grand  Romantic  Melo-Drama  of 

}  VALE.N'TINE  &  ORSON;  . 

I  Or,  The  fflld  Man  of  the,  Hoods. 


THE  ESCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 


tVoL.  1. 


•/ 


X»OBTRY. 

[For  the  Etaitoir. 

ON  THE  DEDICATION  OF  AN  ASYIXM. 
Hallow’d,  tKrice  hallow'd,  be  the  day 
That  bids  the  wanderer  oeaae  to  roam: 

*  Hallow’d,  the  an^l  bps  that  say, 

“  Rett,  broken  heart,  here  it  thy  home!” 

And  saints  may  watch,  and  fast,  and  pray, 

And  anthems  shake  the  sacred  dome 
In  vain,  while  trembling,  to  the  skies 
Such  incense  and  such  music  rise. 

Hallow’d,  thrice  hallow’d,  it  the  tear 
Which  falls  around  the  grief-bow ’d  head, 

W’hile  listening  Pity  stoops  to  hear 
The  sorrows  that  his  life  has  wed:— 

Though  penitence  to  hear'n  be  dear. 

One  drop  by  angel  Pity  shed. 

As  much  exceeds  her  saintly  show. 

As  bear’a  exceeds  a  day  below! 

The  breast  that  throbs  with  deepest  grief 
Is  God’s  own  chosen  altar  now; 

And  he  who  ministers  relief. 

Bound  by  no  sacerdotal  vow. 

It  priest — the  worthiest,  and  the  chief. 

That  e’er  to  Israel’s  God  ran  bow; 

And  his  thrice  haUow’d  gift  will  rise, 

A  sweet  and  holy  sacrifice. 

StHyveeant,  Feb.  10, 1826.  II.  G. 

[From  the  American  Atheneeum. 
A  CRUSADER’S  SONG. 

To  arms !  to  arms !  for  the  truce  it  out. 

The  Christian’s  trump  and  the  Moslem’s  shout. 

Like  the  distant  moan  of  roaring  seas. 

Is  borne  aloft  on  the  morning  breeze ; 

Then  awake.  Sir  Knn^t,  for  the  foe  is  near. 

And  the  sun-beams  gutter  on  lance  and  spear. 

The  teals  are  struck  and  the  cross  display’d, 
la  anaour  bright  each  Knight  is  array’d ; 

The  poialed  lance  and  the  polish’d  shield. 

Like  meteors  flash  o’er  the  battle  field : 

Then  arise,  Sir  Knight,  lor  the  foe  it  near. 

And  the  sun-beams  glitter  on  lancc  and  spear. 

Mark!  'tie  the  rush  of  the  Moslem  band. 

Where  the  cresent  waves  o’er  the  Holy  Land ; 

Their  hands  are  dy’d,  their  swords  are  red 
With  the  crimson  gore  of  CWistian  dead* 

'^en  to  aims.  Sir  Knignt,  for  the  foe  is  near. 

And  the  sun-beams  gUtter  on  lance  and  spear. 

Haste,  haste  away,  for  thou  knows’t,  Sir  Knight, 

Ton  wreath  is  won  by  the  first  in  fight; 

'Twas  made  by  the  warmest,  fairest  hand, 

’Tint  e’er  wws  seen  in  Christian  land; 

Then  to  horse,  to  hone,  for  the  foe  is  near. 

And  the  sun-beams  glitter  on  lance  and  spear 

The  trumpet  sounds — then  on  the  field. 

Yon  Moslem  host  to  the  cross  must  yield; 

’Ikco  linger  not— to  the  charge  away, 

For  battle’s  rage  is  a  warrier’s  play; 

9a,  on,  Sir  Knight,  for  the  foe  is  near. 

And  the  sttn-bcMs  gUttcr  on  lancc  and  spear. 


THE  WATCHMAN’S  SONG. 

The  Watchmen  in  Gcimany  amnse  themselves  during  the  night 
by  singing  their  national  songs,  as  weU  as  others  of  a  more 
devotionai  character;  of  the  latter,  the  following  is  a  speci¬ 
men,  taken  from  the  very  interesting  work,  the  “  Autumn  of 
the  Rhine.”  When  the  voices  are  good,  which  is  (reguently 
the  oast,  the  effect  is  solemn  and  pleasing. 

Hark,  ye  neighbours,  and  hear  me  tell— 

Ton  BOW  strdws  on  the  bellry  bell! 

Ten  arc  the  holy  commandments  gsv’n 
To  man  below- from  God  in  hca^n. 

Unman  watch  from  hann  can’t  ward  ae— 

God  will  watch  and  God  will  guard  us; 

He,  throuah  his  eternal  might. 

Give  us  aD  a  bloeaed  night! 

Hark,  ye  neighbours,  end  hear  me  teO— 

Eleven  vo  indi.  OB  the  belfi^bcU! 

Eleven  Apostles  of  holy  mind, 

Tanget  the  gospel  to  mankind. 

Human  Watch,  he. 

Hark,  ye  neighbours,  and  bear  me  tell— 

Twelve  rcsowsda  the  belfry  beU! 

Twelve  Diseip lea  to  Jesua  rrmt. 

Who  suflered  rebuke  for  their  saviour’s  lUSM 
Human  watch,  9a. 

Bark,  ye  neighbours,  aad  hear  aae  tell— 

One  has  peal’d  on  the  belfry  bell! 

One  God  above,  oac  Lord  indeed. 

Who  bears  us  forth  in  OUT  tiaie  01  aced 
Human  watcb,  Ac. 


Hark,  ye  neighbours  and  hear  me  tell — 
Two  retouncls  froiu  the  belfry  bell ! 

Two  paths  before  mankind  are  free. 
Neighbour,  choose  the  best  for  thee 
Human  watch,  he. 

Hark,  ye  neighbours,  and  hear  me  tell— 
'Pbree  now  tolls  on  the  bellry  bell! 
Threefold  reigns  the  Heavenly  Host. 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Human  watch,  he. 


THE  LUNATIC  MAIDF.N. 

They  say  that  the  light  of  her  eves  is  gone. 

That  her  voice  is  low  and  her  cheek  is  wan; 

'rhal  her  looks  are  sad,  and  strange,  and  wild. 

Yet  weak  as  the  looks  of  a  sinless  child. 

For  the  melting  ghuicc  of  her  soft  blue  eye 
Is  chill’d  by  cold  insanity; 

And  the  beauty  that  once  her  bright  form  wore, 

Is  the  shrine  of  a  living  soul  no  more. 

And  her  words’  discourse  not  music  sent 
From  reason’s  govern'd  instrument ; 

But,  borne  by  her  troub'ed  laacics  stray. 

Like  notes  of  the  harp  which  the  wild  winds  play. 

I  would  not  look  on  her  alter’d  brow, 

Nor  her  eye  so  dim  and  soulless  now ; 

I  would  not  view  her  pale,  pale  cheek, 

Nor  hear  her  in  her  madness  speak; 

Nor  sec  her  smile,  she  knows  not  why, 

While  her  tears  Ilow  down  unceasingly; 

Nor  her  vacant  gaze,  the  piteous  token 

Uf  a  brain  o'er  wrought  and  a  young  heart  broken. 

No — on  these  things  1  wouhl  not  look. 

For  the  brightest  gift  in  fortune’s  book; 

For  she  was  joined  with  fairest  things 
That  rose  in  my  youth’s  imaginings. 

And,  oh!  how  oft  have  I  turned  away 
From  a  bright  eye,  and  a  cheek  more  gay. 

That  my  soul  iiug^iit  drink  to  sweet  excess,  , 

I'he  light  of  her  pensive  loveliness. 

Hut  her  languid  eye  shall  charm  no  more ; 

Her  smiles  and  her  tears — they  are  nearly  o’er. 

For  fnnd  hopes  lost,  and  a  heart  o’er  laden. 

Have  crush'd  inker  bloom  the  guiltless  maiden. 

ABiKnSEBEENT. 

Mental  Reservation. — Althougli  the  lower  orders 


suit  him  at  all,  aud  *o  he  boldly  expostulated  with 
the  Coroner.  ”  How  con  you  loind  that  a  mou  Jell 
i’th  sea,  when  he  was  found  i’th’  Conolt” 

t^uack  Doctors. — A  physician  being  asked  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  regular  Physician  and  a  t^uack, 
replied, — “  A  Monkey  observing  a  butler  drawing  a 
jug  of  Ale,  wished  to  be  an  imitator,  without  having 
the  capacUy — be  drew  the  spiggot  from  the  barrel, 
but  not  knowing  how  to  stop  it  again  let  the  Ale  aU 
run  out,  while  he  frisked  about  in  the  greatest  feat 
imaginable.” 

PHOPOSAUI,  BY 

WALTER  R.  DANFORTH, 

For  ptiU>li$hing  monMy,  tn  Pi  ovidence,  H-  /.  a  Periodical 
Work,  to  be  entitled 

TBLB  NSW  HXTOlsAOrB  XS/kOAZIlffB, 

AKO  .MOSTBLV  RXPOllTOny  or  LITCaATtXE  AMD  THE  AMTS 

It  has  long  been  a  reproach  to  this  community,  possessing  as 
it  does  so  man>  facilities  fur  literal y  ac<|uisition  a'.d  seunufic 
research,  that  there  should  exist  no  other  periodical  work  than 
the  ordinary  newspapers.  It  has  not  only  become  a  reflection 
upon  the  llourishmg  University  established  here,  and  on  men 
(H  letters  who  adorn  our  learned  profcisious;  but  also  on  that 
numerous  portion  uf  our  citizens,  who  having  embarked  in  other 
succesaful  pursuits,  are  enabled  to  oiler  a  oouBty  for  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  genius  and  the  fruits  of  learning. 

There  are  indeed  no  publications  more  attractive  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  miiss  of  readers  tkui  magazines;  and  none  are  more  useful 
auxiliaries  n  the  cause  of  general  intelligence,  than  such  works, 
when  judiciously  conducted.  For  the  world  is  tcemiag  with 
uooks  m  every  oepartment  of  literature  and  in  every  branch  of 
science;  aad  if  a  life  devoted  to  letters  can  grasp  but  an  incim- 
siderable  number  of  the  volumes  which  are  annually  thrown  in¬ 
to  circulation,  how  much  leas  ot  their  contents  can  be  received 
by  those  whose  attention  is  alaoost  exclusively  devoted  to  other 
pursuits. 

I'hesc  consideratums  then  enhance  the  value  of  those  period¬ 
ical  works  which  are  intended  to  select  such  portions  only  of 
new  publioMtioas  as  are  productive  of  the  greateat  share  of  a- 
luuseincat  and  uli.ity  to  general  readers  and  to  embody  them  ia 
a  lorm  more  taumUe  and  eaay  of  accesa  than  their  originala. 
The  objects  of  the  editor  of  uiis  intended  publication,  are  to 
rather  sweets  from  the  great  variety  of  productions  luxuriating 
far  and  wide  over  the  cMightfu'  fields  of  literature,  and  also  to 
present  its  readers  with  original  articlea  on  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific  subjects,  and  such  matter  aa  will  have  a  tendency  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  useful  and  the  fine  arta,  and  extead  the  aphere  of  gen  • 
eral  intelligence. 

The  editor  haa  it  in  hia  power  to  obtain  contributioas  froir. 


of  the  Irish  are  famous  for  a  species  of  ready  wit,  ‘I’*  •b>ewriteic  iu  the  townand  State;  aad  ia  ma- 

,  i"  t  *>  king  anxngements  to  receive  regularly  the  most  approved  pen- 
mingling  volatility  and  a  rich  vein  of  humour,  they  odical  and  other  new  works  as  they  are  scot  from  the  Bntish 
are  no  less  marked  by  a  quaintness  of  expression  and  and  American  presaca. 

mental  reservation,  calculated  to  gain  time,  evade  in-  If  •  suficient  number  of  subscribers  shall  patronize,  the  work, 
vary,  or  haring  . hat  brought  homo  to  thorn  whmh 

they  Wish  to  avoid:  of  this  last  complexion  is  she-  with  anew  type  and  on  fine  Iiaper. 


flin  a  new  type  ana  on  uae  paper 

iab'6  answer  to  a  Uountry  Magistrate— W bat's  J^chnumMrwiUcontain  te  uage«,largeociaTo;  andlkcattb* 
gone  of  your  husband,  Slielahl”— “  What’s  gone  of  scripiion  will  be  R4  a  year-^,  payable  «m  the  delivery  of  the 
him  vniir  Hnnor’a  Wnrahin*  faith  and  ho’a  irivnp  third  number,  anil  the  other  half,  on  the  delivery  of  the  aixth. 

.  i  ^  Honor  8  vvorsnip  ,  taitn,  ana  nes  gone  ^  expenaes  of  the  iatended  woik  will  be  veiv  eon- 
dead.  Aye,  pray  what  did  he  die  of.  Die  of,  giderablt;,  and  iu  auccesa  and  lU  public  utilty  nuat  aepetWI 
your  Honor;  he  died  of  a  Tuesday.”  "I  don’t  mean  uiainly  on  punctual  payments,  the  sum  of  a  year,  in  addition, 
the  dav.  but  the  comDlaintt”  “Oh!  comDlaint.  will  be  charged  to  those  subacribers  who  do  not  promptlvcom- 


Idead.”  “  Aye,  pray  what  did  I 
your  Honor ;  he  died  of  a  Tuesdi 
the  day,  but  the  complaiiitt” 


ar,  in  addition, 
promptly  com- 


your  rionor;  faith,  and  its  himself  did  not  get  time  tu  plv  with  the  foregoing  ternw.  ,  ,  . 

*  ,  •  I, /-vu’i  LI  L  j-  j  »i»  Persons  holding  subscription  papera  are  requested  to  forward 

complain.  Oh.  ho.  aye,  he  died  suddenly,  the  subscribers’ names  as  early  a.  the  first  ofMxrch,  by  mailer 
“Rather  that  way.  your  Worship.”  “Did  befall  .itherwisc. 


“Rather  that  way,  your  Worship.”  “Did  befall 
down  in  a  ht  W  (No  answer  from  Shelah.)  “  He  fell 
down  in  a  fit,  perhaps?”  “  A  fit,  your  Honor’s 
Worship;  why,  no,  not  exactly  that— he — he  fell 
out  of  a  window,  or  a  door,  I  don't  know  what  they 
call  it.”  “  Aye,  aye,  and  he  broke  his  neck?”  “  No: 
not  quite  that,  your  Worship.”  “  What,  then?” 


orship.”  “  Did  he  fall  .itherwisc. 

from  Shelah.)  “  He  fell  Providence,  January  23,  1826. _ _ _ 

“A  fit,  your  Honor’s  SALE  OF  LANDS  FOR  TAXES  AND 
ctly  that— he— he  fell  QUIT-RENTS. 

I  don’t  know  what  they  Comptroller'  Gflkt,  Albany,  J>m%ary  IT,  1886. 

broke  his  neck?”  “  No:  AN  act  having  this  day  passed  the  Legisla- 

hip.”  “What,  then?”  ture,  postponing  the  talc  of  lands  mrw  advertised  to  be  told  for 


■■The«wju.hh.f.«,ijg«,c.rd,o,.h..Ito^  ^ 

—It  throttled  poor  Mick.”  “  And  pray  for  what  did  twenty-firet  dt^  ^ Mardi  ntjrl,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  forernmn, 
he  suffer?”  “Suffer,  your  Worship,  (weeping,)  at  the  Capitol  in  the  cit,  of  Albany,  commence  the  sale  of  lands 
faith,  only  for  embellishing  (embezzling)  a  trifle  heretofore  ^vertised  for  T^ee,  and  continue  telling  from  day 
that  he  taught  was  hu  own]  but  hU  m^er  8aid  it 

was  not,  and  so  they  swore  away  his  precious  life,  ^  Farther  nolt^  is  hereby  given.  That  on  the  levttUh  day  of 
and  that’s  all:  for  Mick’s  as  innocent  as  the  babe  March  next,  at  ten  o'clock  mthe  forenoon, at  the  same  place, 
unborn.”  be  will  commence  selling  lands  charged  with  arrears  of  t^U- 

HenU  ;  and  will  continue  the  tale  from  day  to  day,  till  he  shall 
Begging.—"  As  you  do  not  belong  to  my  parish,”  have  aoldforall  arrears  that  shall  then  remain  nndischarged. 
said  a  gentleman,  to  a  begging  sailor  with  a  wooden  .  w.  L.  MARCY.  Coe^rfro//*-. 

iBL-'i  “Sir.” 

sailor  with  an  air  of  heroism,  I  lost  my  leg  fighting  papers  oiitu  the  twenty  first  oi  March  neJrt,  and  then  forwani 
for  cU  parishes.*’  their  bills  for  the  same  for  payment  to  this  office,  with  pro^  of 

In  St.  John’s  Hall,  one  day,  during  dinner,  there  SMmBeeimn»iFPi». -is-mw^-  i  m  _l 

happened  to  be  a  great  paucity  of  waiters.  A  gen-  ’X’hXAi  BSOIilTOm ; 

tleman,  impatient  at  the  delay,  at  length  exclaimed,  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 

“  D— n  it,  we  can’t  get  a  waiter?”  “  The  devil  /•  published  every  Saturday, 

we  can’t,”  said  Mr.  K. - ,  who  sat  opposite,  “  I  .  BY  E-  B.  CHILD, 

think  we  are  all  waiters."  Comaacreial  Room,  comer  of  South  Market  and  Bcavei 

streets,  Albany^. 

Felo  dc  se.— Sometime  ago  a  man  threw  himself  TVrtns.— Two  dollars  and  filly  cents  per  annum, 
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“  D— n  it,  we  can’t  get  a  waiter?”  “  The  devil  /•  published  every  Saturday, 

we  can’t,”  said  Mr.  K. - ,  who  sat  opposite,  “  I  .  BY  E.  B.  CHILD, 

think  we  are  all  waiters."  Comascreial  Room,  comer  of  South  Market  and  Bcavei 

streets,  Albany^. 

Felo  dc  se. —Sometime  ago  a  man  threw  himself  TVrtns.— Two  dollars  and  filly  cents  per  annum, 

into  a  canal  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  drowned.  An  in  advance,  or  three  dollars  payable  semi-annuully. 
inquest  was  immediately  summoned,  and  the  jury,  No  subscription  received  for  less  than  six  months, 
with  one  exception  only,  were  unanimous  in  their  Communications,  post  paid,  may  be  addressed 

verdict  of  FVIo  de  se.— This  “finding”  w'ould  not  to  the  Editor  through  the  Post-Otfice. 


